THE SouTHERN Brvovuac. 


VouuME I. 


AR off on virgin seas, in the long past years, 
the mariners of England disputed with the 
Indian and the Spaniard the possession of a 
fair land of mysterious and elastic proportions; 
its name, Virginia, marking it as a realm of 
the great Elizabeth’s, its knightly adventurer, 
Raleigh, associating it with that period of 
dauntless endeavor which makes so brilliant a 
page in England’s maritime history. The early 
part of the seventeenth century saw Raleigh’s 
last colony lost, and the hopes of Virginia cen- 
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tered in Captain John Smith, of prosaic name 
and romantic memory. Scotch James sat on 
the throne of the Virgin Queen, and with his 
reign we must connect the permanent coloni- 
zation of Virginia. The Virginia cavaliers, 
where were they at this early period? The 
term, to confine it to its usual signification, 
could not be said yet to have been coined. But 
the stock was there; the fathers of the cavaliers 
were, some of them, among these early colonists, 
or as members of the London Company they 
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watched, with the interest of colonists, the per- 
ilous and fluctuating fortunes of these first set- 
The London Com- 
pany, which, until its dissolution by James in 


tlements in a new world. 


GEORGE SANDYS (POET).* 


1624, virtually governed Virginia, numbered 
among its members, besides guilds and corpo- 
rations and names noble and gentle of more or 
less political or territorial significance, a band 
of scholars, saints, and poets, which must for- 
ever gild its records. Doubtless Shakespeare 
discussed its interests, the wide-reaching and 
dimly sketched future of its domain, with his 
friend and patron the Earl of Southampton, 
with Sir Fulke Greville, the poet-friend of Sir 
Philip Sidney, and with other members of this 
The brothers, Sir Edwin 
and George Sandys, both of them scholars and 


famous company. 
one a poet, were among this group. George 
Sandys came himself to Virginia and bought 
lands there, and in the intervals of official duty 
with the of Indian massacres 
around him, translated Ovid, the love poet of 
the cultured Latins, among these forests prime- 


and horrors 


val. Sir Edwin Sandys was conspicuous among 
the Liberal party in Parliament. who looked 
earefully to Virginia’s interests as against the 
despotic tendencies of the Crown, Another pair 


* Treasurer of Virginia. He came over to James- 
town with the newly-appointed governor, Sir Francis 
Wyatt, in 1621. Died at Boxley, in Kent, 1643. 
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of brothers were of the London Company, and 
in various ways Closely associated with Virginia. 
These were the Ferrars, whose lives in their re- 
ligious aspect at Little Gedding, Huntingdon- 
shire, with its colony of devout and charitable 
pietists have been made so familiar to us re- 
cently in the novel of “John Inglesant.” Nich- 
olas Ferrar, before studying for the ministry, 
had thought seriously of settling in Virginia. 
William Ferrar, a younger member of the 
family, did come to Virginia, and married 
there, and the name is perpetuated in Ferrar’s 
or Farrar’s Island, James River. <A curious let- 
ter has been preserved from Francis Yeardley, 
son of Sir George Yeardley, one of Virginia’s 
early governors, written to John Ferrar, tell- 
ing of a notable transaction with the “Em- 
peror of Roanoke,” who sells North Carolina, 
at this time called South Virginia, to the 
king’s agent for a house and two hundred 
pounds. In conclusion, Yeardley begs to kiss 
the hand of his correspondent with the fair 
hands of his “virtuous countrywoman, the 
worthily to be honored Mrs. Virginia Far- 
rar.” Mrs. Virginia Ferrar or Farrar was 
the daughter of John Ferrar, jr., and the 
granddaughter of John Ferrar of the Virginia 
Company. And she is one of the early writers 
of the colony, having published a treatise on 
silk-worms, and also a map of Virginia. Cap- 
tain William Ferrar was a member of the Bur- 
gesses in more than one assembly. In connec- 
tion with the Ferrars we have an association 
with the gentle divine and poet, George Her- 
bert, a friend of Nicholas Ferrar, who, in some 
verses dedicated to Ferrar, wrote in hopeful 
strains of Virginia’s religious future. 

The Crashaws connect themselves also with 
Virginia. The Rev. William Crashaw, father 
of the poet, is named in the second charter of 
the company, 1609. He preached a memorable 
sermon, which is still preserved, on the em- 
barkation of Lord de la War's colony. Raleigh 
Crashaw, presumably of the same family, was a 
member of the London Company, and one of 
the first settlers in Virginia. He was a mem- 
ber of the first assembly, and he narrowly es- 
caped massacre in the direful vear, 1622. His 
name recalls that of Raleigh Travers, or Tra- 
verse, one of the most influential of the colo- 
nists of a later period, and a member of the 
Burgesses in 1666, who is said to have been of 
the same family as the gallant Sir Walter Ral- 
eigh. The family of Travers is still prominent 
in Virginia. 

A “Percy out of Northumberland” is con- 
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spicuous among Virginia’s early colonists. This 
was Captain George Percy, brother to Henry, 
the Earl of Northumberland. He was on two 
occasions chosen president or governor of the 


ing no other means than a pound of meal a 
day and a little oatmeal, yet it stands upon 
my reputation here, Governor of Jamestown, 
to keep a daily table for gentlemen of fashion.” 


1 


CAPTAIN GEORGE PERCY.* 


infant settlement, and has left on record an ac- 
count of the colony. One of George Percy's 
letters has been preserved, written during his 
second term of office to his brother, who, it 
seems, was called upon to defray many of the 
Governor's bills. It gives us some idea of the 
primitive condition of the colony, and of the 
hardships these pioneer’s encountered. Percy 
writes, August 11, 1611: “This last year has 
been not a little chargeable to you; but I trust 
you will not think that any thing has been 
prodigally wasted by me or spent, which tends 
to my no little advancement. True it is, the 
place which I hold in the colony can not be 
defrayed with small expense, the store afford- 


The gentlemen of fashion, Virginia’s proto- 
cavaliers, naturally wished for something more 
than oatmeal in their voluntary banishment 
from civilization. 

It was in George Percy’s first term of office, 
during the “starving time,” when famine and 
massacre had reduced the colony from five 
hundred persons to sixty, and this remnant 
had resolved to return to England, that the 
Lord de la War appeared among them like a 
veritable angel of deliverance. His is one of 
the most picturesque figures in Virginia’s early 
history. His piety, his zeal in behalf of the 
colony’s welfare, temporal and spiritual, his 
ill health and untimely death, were all cireum- 


“From the Portrait at Syon House. He came over to Virginia first in 1607. President of the Colony 1610. 
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stances conspiring to render his name memor- 
able and interesting. Lord de la War’s church- 
manship was of the same Laudian type appar- 
ently as that of the Ferrars, Crashaws, and 
George Herbert, and the little church at James- 
town under his regime presented a sufficiently 
ritualistic aspect, it seems, combined too with 
some display of official pomp. The contempo- 
rary chronicle says of the church as then 
repaired: “It is in length three-score foot, in 
breadth twenty-four, and shall have chancel in 
it of cedar, a communion-table of black walnut, 
and all the pews of cedar, with fair, broad win- 
dows to shut and open (as the weather shall 
occasion) of the same wood, a pulpit of the 
same with a font hewn below like a canoe, with 
two bells at the west end. It is so cast as it be 
very light within, and the Lord-Governor and 
Captain-General doth cause it to be kept pass- 
ing sweet, and trimmed up with divers flowers, 
with a sexton belonging to it; and in it every 
Sunday we have sermons twice a day, and 
every Thursday a sermon, having true preach- 
ers which take their weekly turns; and every 
morning at the ringing of the bell, about ten 
o'clock, each man addresseth himself to prayers, 
and so at four o’clock before supper. Every 
Sunday, when the Lord-Governor and Captain- 
General goeth to church, he is accompanied by 
all the counsellors, captains, other officers and 
all the gentlemen, with a guard of halberdiers 
in his Lordship’s livery (fair red cloaks) to the 
number of fifty, on each side and behind him. 
His Lordship hath his seat in the choir, in a 
large velvet chair, with a cloth with a velvet 
cushion spread before him on which he kneel- 
eth, and on each side sit the council, captains 
and officers, each in their place, and when he 
returneth home again he is waited on to his 
house in the same manner.” 

Obliged to leave Virginia for his health, Lord 
de la War was called over a second time, and 
was on his way thither when he died at the 
mouth of the bay which bears his name. Thus 
was there a romantic element in both his exit 
from and his entrance upon Virginia history. 
And it is not a little singular that Lord Dela- 
ware alone, of all the colonial governors in 
Virginia or throughout the later colonies, has 
impressed his name or title upon an American 
State. A brother of Lord de la War, Captain 
Francis West, was a member of the London 
Company, and one of the early colonists. He 
was at one time governor of Virginia also, but 
returning later to England, he was drowned 
there. Two other brothers of Lord de la War, 
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Nathaniel and John, came to the colony, and 
from John West many of this name in Vir- 
ginia descend. Francis West owned a large 
estate at “ Westover,” which, with West Point, 
on the York River, sometimes called de la War 
in the early annals of the colony, preserve the 
family name of Lord Delaware. 

With the administration of Sir William 
Berkeley the Virginia cavaliers are properly 
associated. Sent over by Charles I, the year 
before that of his last and fatal Parliaments, 
the loyal servitor was charged with a mission 
in the new world—to keep Virginia faithful to 
her church and king—a mission gallant Sir 
William never lost sight of. And it was his 
boast that Virginia was the last to acknowl- 
edge the sovereignty of the Commonwealth 
and the first to proclaim the second Charles. 
Ten years after the advent of Sir William, 
when all was over in England with Charles I 
and his followers, the “distressed cavaliers” 
made sail in large numbers for loyal Virginia, 
one ship, it is said, in this year, 1649, bringing 
over three hundred and thirty of these exiles. 
And the influx of the cavalier element, espe- 
cially between the years 1650 and 1660, was so 
considerable as to impress its character per- 
manently on the colony, as Virginia’s latest 
historian has clearly pointed out. It would be 
impossible in the space of a magazine article 
to note even briefly all the eminent Virginia 
families who have sprung from this source, 
were the information, indeed, always attain- 
able. To group together some eight or ten 
of these cavaliers, of whom something definite 
is known, to present as far as the original rec- 
ords allow a perspective in which they may be 
seen to move and speak, and to trace out their 
descendants where they have continued to illus- 
trate the name, is the purpose of this paper. 

It was in 1649 that Colonel Henry Norwood 
came over to Virginia, publishing an account 
of his adventurous voyage, and his capture 
by the Indians. He was nearly related to the 
Governor and went immediately to his house 
at “Green Spring,” near Jamestown, where he 
was hospitably entertained by his kinsman. 
With Colonel Norwood came Major Richard 
Fox and Major Francis Morrison, all of them 
of the royalist army, and in Virginia Colonel 
Norwood met several friends who had preceded 
him. Morrison had the king’s commission— 
the fugitive, Charles [II—as captain of the foot 
at Jamestown. Norwood stayed in Virginia 
from February to May at “Green Spring” as 
“at mine own house,” going to Holland after- 
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ward to solicit the treasurer's place from 
Charles. 

Colonel Norwood says of Sir Wm. Berkeley: 

“ He furnished me with a sum of money to 
bear the charge of this solicitation, which took 
effect, though the king was then in Scotland. 
He was not only thus kind to me (who had a 
more than ordinary pretense to his favor by 
our near affinity in blood), but, on many occa- 
sions he showed great respect to all the royal 
party who made that colony their refuge. His 
house and purse were open to all that were so 
qualified. To one of my comrades ( Major Fox) 
who had no friend at all to subsist on, he 
showed a generosity that was like himself; and 
to my other (Major Morrison) he was more 
kind, for he did not only place him in com- 
mand of the fort, which was profitable to him 
while it held under the king, but did advance 
him after to the government of the country, 
wherein he got a competent estate.” 

At Captain Wormley’s, one of the council. 
Norwood found the “guests that were lately 
come from England, most of them my inti- 
mate acquaintance.” These gentlemen were 
Sir Thomas Lunsford, Sir Henry Chickly 
(Chicheley), Sir Philip Honywood, and Colo- 
nel Hamond, This Sir Thomas Lunsford was 
the same person who was so conspicuous in 
London at the beginning of the civil war. He 
was appointed by Charles I, Lieutenant of the 
Tower in 1641, an appointment so objectiona- 
ble to the Commons that the king was obliged 
to revoke it. Clarendon describes him as of 
an ancient family in Sussex, of “very small 
and decayed fortune.” For some riotous of- 
fense he had been obliged to leave England a 
few years previously. He had then served in 
the army of the King of France, and there ob- 
tained a reputation for courage and efficiency 
as an officer of foot. And he did good service 
later for the King of England. In Scott’s notes 
to Woodstock, Sir Thomas Lunsford is con- 
founded with his brother, Colonel Harry Luns- 
ford, a brave and dashing cavalier who fell at 
the siege of Bristol, in 1643, as Clarendon re- 
lates. The Lunsfords obtained a reputation 
with the Roundheads, without any tangible 
foundation it would seem, for great ferocity, 
and were accused in ballads of the day of mak- 
ing meals, after their forays, of the Puritan 
babies that came in their way. So an old 
song says: 

The post that came from Coventry. 
Riding in a red rocket, 


Did tidings tell how Lunsford fell, 
A child’s hand in his pocket. 


And Butler, the satirist of the Puritans, 
wrote of this superstition: 


Made children with their lives to run for 't, 
As bad as bloody-bones or Lunsford. 


Sir Thomas Lunsford, on coming to Virginia, 
obtained a patent of land in 1650, five miles 
in extent, or three thousand four hundred and 
twenty-three acres. This tract encircled Port 
Tobacco Bay on the Rappahannock River. He 
resided at Jamestown. And an old tombstone 
at Williamsburg shows that he was interred 
there, though the date of his death is not given. 
Catherine, only child of Sir Thomas Lunsford, 
married the Honorable Ralph Wormley, a 
member of the council, in 1676. The Worm- 
leys were an influential and wealthly colonial 
family of Middlesex County. An old family 
seat of theirs, “ Rosegill,” on the Rappahan- 
nock, was still standing and in good repair in 
1860. Elizabeth, daughter of Catherine Luns- 
ford and Ralph Wormley, married John Lo- 
max, from whom the distinguished Virginia 
family of this name is descended. Lunsford 
is a frequent baptismal name with the Lo- 
maxes. In the Lomax family are preserved 
the portraits of Sir Thomas Lunsford and 
Colonel Harry Lunsford. They are painted 
on metal, and are about the size of the palm 
of the hand. The name of the artist is un- 
known. 

Sir Henry Chicheley married and died in 
Virginia, but we do not hear of his leaving de- 
scendants. And his property probably went 
to English heirs, for mention is made in the 
Grants of William IIT, now being reproduced 
(from an old MS. record) in“ Notes und Que- 
ries,” of so many acres of “ Derelict - lands” 
granted “Sr. Thom’s Chidley,” as the spelling 
goes: “This, in consideration of a Release to 
ye Crown of a Debt due to Sr. Henry Chidley 
[Chicheley], Lieutenant-Governor of Virginia 
in ye Raign of King Charles ye 2d.” In 1654 
Sir Henry Chicheley’s name appears among 
those of the colonists who were interested in 
the cultivation of silk, the prevalent mania in 
Virginia at that time. 

Some doggerel verses celebrate him in this 
wise: 

Sir Henry Chichely, that heroick knight, 
Affirms there is not an ingenious wight 
In Virginia but makes all speed he can 
To be ere long a silken nobleman. 


A peaceful avocation this for the whilom cav- 
alier swordsmen. But the Indians were still 
at their doors, and from time to time gave the 
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colonists work to do of another sort. During 
Bacon’s Rebellion, Sir Henry was taken pris- 
oner by this most interesting of rebels, having 
been in command of the militia disbanded by 
Berkeley. In the troubles of this period Sir 
Henry Chicheley seems to have shown much 
moderation and good sense. He was twice 
appointed lieutenant-governor of the colony, 
and acquitted himself well of his difficult office. 
He had married Agatha, the widow of his 
early host in Virginia, Ralph Wormley, Esq,; 
and Lady Agatha, when a widow a second 
time, still lived in Middlesex County, visiting 
London sometimes, and interesting herself on 
one occasion to procure a clergyman for the 
church in Middlesex, of which Sir Henry in 
his lifetime had been a liberal patron. And in 
old Christ Church, Middlesex, the tombs of 
Sir Henry and lady Agatha are still to be 
seen. The Chicheleys were of an old family 
in Cambridgeshire, and one of them, Clement 
Chickley (Chicheley) was a member of the 
London Company. 

Colonel Norwood and Major Morrison seem 
not to have made a permanent settlement in 
Virginia, though they both held offices in the 
colony, and Norwood, at least, lived there for 
many years. Morrison held the office of Gov- 
ernor and Captain-General of Virginia for a 
short time, while Sir William Berkeley was in 
England, in 1661. 

But the years which brought the happy Res- 
toration held in reserve sore trials for Sir 
William Berkeley—a life and death contest 
with his sometime so loyal Virginians—and 
his long period of office was to close in gloom 
and bloodshed. The gracious and admired 
cavalier governor of 1649 and 1659 had be- 
come the hated tyrant and executioner of 1676. 
This time Sir William returned to England 
broken in health and spirits, there to die of 
chagrin and perhaps remorse. “That old fool 
has hanged more men in that naked country, 
than he had done for the murther of his fath- 
er,” were the words that were whispered about 
as coming from the royal lips, words which, if 
they reached Berkeley’s ear, must have stung 
him to the quick. One of the commissioners 
sent over by Charles with the regiment that 
was to quell the disturbances was Major Mor- 
rison, and he was associated with the Governor 
in bringing Bland and others to trial; an odi- 
ous office for him certainly, and likely to \ijure 
him with his former friends. In a letter from 
Major Morrison, written from London, in 1677, 
to Secretary Ludwell, we get a glimpse into the 


state of matters as they affected our cavalier 
acquaintances, Morrison and Norwood. The 
latter had the collection of the quit-rents in 
Virginia, and had been living there until re- 
cently. Virginia affairs were being discussed 
in Parliament, and an attempt made to right 
the wrongs of the unfortunate rebels. After an 
account of several of the cases brought to their 
notice, Morrison continues: “Our next sum- 
mons was concerning the articles of peace, 
when my Lord Berkeley was present; who 
being in the council chamber, before the Lords 
sat, met with Sir John Berry, who with an an- 
gry voice and a Berklean look, told Sir John 
that he and Morryson had murdered his broth- 
er. Sir Johnas sharply returned again, that we 
had done nothing but what we durst justify. 
His lordship replied, he knew we were doing 
enough. When I came in (for I was not 
there at first) he fell upon me, taxing me with 
more obligations from his brother than the 
whole family had done to the whole world; 
and indeed spoke of me as if I had been a ser- 
vant (and that a mean one too) in the family, 
and not an honor to it. All that I answered 
was, that I should appear ungrateful if I should 
say I was not obliged, because his lordship 
said I was, ete.” Morrison then goes on to de- 
clare that he had always spoken “with a re- 
spectful tenderness to Sir William Berkeley; 
nor have we ever spoken of his lady but with 
a civility that belongs to her sex; though she 
was pleased to tell Madame Jeffries, she won- 
dered I would be so impertinent to go to Vir- 
ginia, where I was so hated that the people 
would tear me to pieces. Pray remember my 
service to her,” adds the Major, rather mali- 
ciously, “and tell her ladyship she was very un- 
charitable, she would not forewarn me of the 
danger I went to; but I did not mind it, for I 
had no guns shot off nor bonfires made for joy 
of my going away.” Major Morrison goes on 
to assure Mr. Ludwell of his efforts to serve 
his (the secretary’s) brother. For the name 
of Ludwell was unhappily too notorious 
among the agents of Berkeley's highhanded- 
ness. 

The gallant cavalier colonel had grown a lit- 
tle testy with advancing years, and he sends a 
message toa nephew, living in Virginia, to the 
following effect: 

“All that I desire of you, besides the justice 
of believing me your real friend, is so to stir 
up my nephew, Charles Morryson, as that he 
punctually send a hogshead of Old Deacon’s 
crop of faller’s neck, by Pride Morrice, in one 
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of the James River ships. . . . Charles is a fool 
if he does not perform his promise, for, if he 
fails, I will never give him a penny while I 
live. Sir John Berry overpersuaded me, else 
he had not had the gun, which cost £8, at the 
first penny.” The letter concludes: “ Henry 
Norwood came yesterday out of Holland. I 
have not seen him yet, but will shortly, and 
press him to sign that which he has not done; 
the neglect as things look may be dangerous.” 
Here is a hint of some forgotten mystery, 
probably having reference to the troubles in 
Virginia. 

The brother of Colonel Morrison’s corre- 
spondent, Philip Ludwell, became eventually 
the husband of Lady Berkeley. This was her 
third spouse, she having been a young widow, 
Dame Frances Stevens, of Warwick County, 
Virginia, when she captivated the newly ar- 
rived governor. Sir William had been a de- 
voted husband, and in his will he left her all 
of his property, as they had no children. Lord 
Culpeper, writing to Virginia, of which he was 
then the absentee governor, in 1680, tells us 
of more than one illustrious widow remarried : 
“Our cousin, Nat Bacon the rebel’s widow,” 
and he adds “my Lady Berkeley is married to 
Mr. Ludwell, and thinks nu more of our world.” 
Lord Culpeper was soon after to marry off his 
“ Cate,” the daughter and heiress, who, as Lady 


’ Fairfax, was to be instrumental in bringing 


into Virginia later another distinguished 
name. 

Philip Ludwell, by his marriage with Lady 
Berkeley, had a daughter and one son, also 
named Philip. A daughter of the second Philip 
Ludwell married Thomas Lee, and in this way 
“Greenspring,” Sir William Berkeley’s place, 
came into the Lee family. One of the most con- 
spicuous of the royalist partisans, who held up 
Berkeley’s hands in the early days of the English 
eivil war, was Colonel Richard Lee, the first of 
the name in Virginia. There had been a Henry 
Lee, probably his brother, in the Virginia Com- 
pany. Richard Lee was the seventh son of Sir 
Robert Lee, of Hulcott. The family was an an- 
cient one—the Lees of the Lordship of Lee, in 
Chester County. Sir Henry Lee, of “ Quarren- 
don and Ditchley,” Knight of the Garter in 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, of whose vow of chiv- 
alry to the queen there is an account in Cham- 
bers’ “ Book of Days,” was the original also of 
the famous portrait “Sir Henry Lee and His 
Dog, Bevis.” The tradition is, that the dog 
saved his master’s life, which was endangered 
by a treacherous servant, who entered his reom 


at midnight with the intent to murder and rob. 
As a monument of his gratitude Sir Henry had 
the portrait taken. It is preserved at “ Ditch- 
ley,” now the seat of the Viscounts Dillon, the 


COLONEL RICHARD LEE.* 


representatives of the Earls of Litchfield. Sir 
Henry Lee, K.G., died, an old man, in 1611, and 
his cousin, the eldest son of Sir Robert Lee, of 
“* Huleott,” became his heir, and is also known 
as Sir Henry Lee of Ditehley. It was his 
grandson, a third Sir Henry. who must be con- 
sidered as the hero of “ Woodstock ;” and his 
nephew was created, by Charles IT, Earl of 
Litchfield. Of course Scott’s Sir Henry Lee, 
with his dog Bevis, and a lease of life to suit 
the story, is, to all intents and purposes, a ficti- 
tious character. In the Lee Chapel at Quar- 
rendon, in Buckinghamshire, may be seen the 
remains of the magnificent alabaster monument 
to Sir Henry Lee, K.G., with other imposing 
memorials of the family. Accounts of the old 
chapel are to be found in * The Gentlensen’s 
Magazine,” with views of its interior and ex- 
terior. Robert Lee, the last Earl of Litchfield, 
died in 1776. And it is a little singular that 
the last representative of a still older branch 
of the Lees, of Lee, should be associated with 
American history in the person of General 


” 


Charles Lee of the revolution. Richard Lee, 


* Member of the King’s Privy Council in Virginia. 
Died 1663. 
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Governor Berkeley's secretary, was from Strat- 
ford- Langton, Essex, where his father died 
in 1616. Colonel Lee was sent by Berkeley on 
a secret and romantic quest to Breda to invite 


COLONEL THOMAS 


Charles IT over to his loyal colony, there to 
arm new levies with which to reconquer Eng- 
land. 

At the restoration Colonel Lee was again in 
office, and during Bacon’s Rebellion he was an 
influential member of the council, and friendly 
to the patriotic party us far as consisted with 
his office. In his portrait, which was to be seen 
at “Coton,” the seat of Launcelot Lee, in the 
the latter part of the eighteenth century, might 
be descried “the good stature and comely vis- 
age,” which tradition gives him, while ascribing 
to him an “enterprising genius, sound head, 
and generous nature.” His son, Richard Lee, 
was also a member of the King’s Council; and 
Thomas, a son of the second Richard, was, for 
a long time, President of the Couneil. Vir- 
ginia’s history is, indeed, enriched with the 
names of this family, who have been distin- 
guished in civil or military life. 

Thomas Lee, in his capacity of President of 
the Council, was governor of the colony in 
1749, and at his princely seat of “Stratford,” 


_,* President of the Couneil and Acting Governor of 
Virginia, 1749. 


called after the English home in Essex, dis- 
pensed the liberal hospitality of the typical 
Virginia planter. Marvelous accounts are 
given of “Stratford’s” original splendor, its 
hundred rooms, a main building and four 
offices, each of the latter containing fifteen 
rooms, and its stables for a hundred horses. 
It was burned during the life time of President 
Lee, and the Government rebuilt it, while Queen 
Caroline contributed something from her own 
privy purse, sending also a complimentary let- 
ter te .ais esteemed colonial magnate. 

Four sons of Thomas Lee made their impress 
on the history of their country during the Rev- 
olutionary era, Of these the most distinguished 
undoubtedly was Richard Henry Lee, the emi- 
nent statesman, There was not wanting how- 
ever, at this momentous period, a soldier hero 
to mingle military laurels with the family’s 
civic honors; and “ Light Horse Harry,” the 
young cavalry leader of the Revolution, was 
not unworthy of his knightly race. He was 
also, later in his career, to be known in po- 
litical life, being a member of the convention 
that ratified the Constitution, and he was three 
times elected Governor of Virginia. 

General Henry Lee’s grandfather was one of 
the several brothers of President Lee, and by 
the marriage of “ Light-Horse Harry” with 
Matilda Lee, a daughter of President Lee’s 
eldest son, he came into possession of “ Strat- 
ford.” When the young soldier courted his 
beautiful cousin there was still much state at 
“Stratford.” The fine lawn was several hun- 
dred acres in extent. The house, on a com- 
manding situation, surrounded by a grove of 
sugar maples, presented the form of the letter 
H, a spacious saloon connecting the two wings 
where the gay company danced; the owner of 
“Stratford,” Philip Ludwell Lee, who was also 
of the King’s Council, keeping a band of mu- 
sicians for the delectation of his two fair daugh- 
ters and their guests. There were also moon- 
light promenades on the flat roof of the great 
house with its pavilions and balustrade, and 
more than one romance doubtless sprang to life 
or languished to soft death in the gay halls of 
historic “Stratford.” The heiress passed away 
in her young matronhood, and General Lee 
brought a new bride to the old homestead. 
This was Annie Carter, the mother of Robert 
Edward Lee, the great soldier of the Southern 
Confederacy, whose fame was to overshadow his 
father’s, his name being the one next to Wash- 
ington’s, which Virginia holds in honor as that 
of her foremost son. K. M. Rowland. 


{TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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THE NIGHT OF BATTLE. , q 


“Every sarcophagus showed many bas-reliefs—bas-reliefs of battles and of battle-fields; battles from 
forgotten ages—battles from yesterday—battle-tields that long since nature had healed and reconciled to 
herself with the sweet oblivion of flowers—battle-fields that were yet angry and crimson with car- 


nage.’’—De Quincey. 
The winter night was chill and bright, The screaming shell] and savage yell H 
. . . 
And rich with gems of heaven’s own light; No more invade the tranquil dell; i 
Andromeda and blood-red Mars No more, upon the river’s marge, 


Shared the sweet empire of the stars, 
Nor vagrant breath of amorous air 
Woke the strange stillness sleeping there. 


The frosted rime on elm and lime 
Shone like the rare disguise of crime, 
Scarce hiding ’neath its jeweled veil 
The forms of gnomes and specters pale, 
Arrested in their wild career 

And prisoned in the crystal clear. 


No odorous gale perfumed the vale, 
Nor crested knight, in golden mail 

And purple vest and red-cross shield 
Snatched from the Moor on Acre’s field, 
Pricked his white steed across the plain, 
Or languished to the lute’s soft strain. 


Yet ne’er before, in days of yore, - 

When the young earth her baldric wore, 
All woven from the sweet spring flowers, 
And pearly dews and glistening showers, 
Did yon fair hills their azure keep 

In truer faith, or fonder sleep. 


On such a time—as rang the chime 

So fated in the minstrel’s rhyme— 
When from her troubled cloud she rose, 
In all the charms she may disclose, 
The moon her crescent luster shed 
Upon the dying and the dead. 


Beneath her lay that proud array— 
That on the morn, in vesture gay, 

With faces flushed or wreathed in smiles, 
Through ail these pitiless defiles, 


Had courted wounds and death with cheers— 


A spectacle for angels’ tears! 


Is urged the thundering headlong charge; 
Victor and vanquished, side by side, 
Unarmed, their gory couch divide. 


No more around that trampled ground 
The cohorts wheel; no more shall sound 
The tell-tale plash, the muffled oar, 
While those dark masses line the shore, 
The trumpet’s hoarse, triumphant bray, 
As from our ramparts yesterday. 


In sable ‘dight, the musing night 
Recedes before glad Hesper’s light, 
What time the hours in beaded gray 
Chase the sad troop of ghosts away, 
And lo! Aurora’s ruddy flame 
Tinges the conscious east with shame! 


Again is born the laughing morn, 
Again the darkness is forsworn: 

Yon mountain-top is red with gold, 
While beauteous mists the summits fold, 
And over river, mead, and bay, 

Nature holds wanton holiday. 


The vernal sky shall have no sigh 
Above the scene where thousands lie— 
As the grim eagle in the air 

Hopes, though afar, to banquet there— 
Breathless and stark, with gaping vein, 
Who “on Gilboa fell down slain.” 


The turtles in the grove shall pair; 
The spring her ornaments shall wear; 
Disheveled April, maiden coy, 

Shall weep and murmur, but in joy; 
And still shall yonder crimson field 
The fruits of peace and beauty yield. 


The grass shall grow, the south wind blow, 
Where all is mantled now in snow; 
Fragrance and loveliness once more 

The ruffled elements shall pour, 

While from her urn the pale earth showers 


“The sweet oblivion of flowers.” 


Alerander. 
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MR. HOWELLS AND THE POETS. 


R. HOWELLS. securely perched on the 
M tbp of our high civilization, preaches from 
his newly-created, “The Editor’s Study,” in 
Harpers’ Magazine, to a very large audience, 
and certain it is, he preaches very entertain- 
ingly. He is never dull, and if he is some- 
times a trifle unsympathetic and grotesque, his 
sermons are short and pithy, and full of a kind 
of mustard-seed virility. 

He wants to enliven the twilight of the 
poets with a red-hot toasting-fork, and he is 
after the sonneteer and the rondeauist with a 
stick seven times sharper than it needs to be 
sharpened. He longs to reach back to the 
good old days and bring forth the historic 
gridiron, and kindle a fire under it that the 
tears of all the Muses can not quench. He 
don’t say just how many unhappy rhymesters 
he wants to have grilling at one time, nor 
whether they are to be done to a turn at the 
first fire; but we suppose that three tender 
composers of rondelles and triolets, two son- 
neteers, one tough writer of blank verse, and 
perhaps one or two inventors of canzones and 
quatrains would about make an ideal broil for 
the first heating of the iron, and this will have 
to be kept up pretty steadily to reach the needs 
of the country. 

Mr. Howells says, “ What we need for this 
work is some dull, honest, ferocious brute, 
whose thick head no pretty fancy ever entered 
into, who observes only that where the lilies 
and daisies are the grass isn’t so good, and 
who can’t see a bit of gay color any where 
without longing to get the points of his horns 
well under the wearer. Unless we can have 
him, and soon, there is no hope for us.” Here’s 
a state of things! He wants to have a bovine 
lord of the situation ensconced on Parnassus, 
a tauriform literary terror to whom a glowing 
young poet—perhaps just from the grilling— 
will be as a red cloak in the Spanish arena. 
It is a consoling picture: the unsuspecting bard, 
having plucked a few flowers on his thorny 
way, comes at last to peer over the bewilder- 
ing fields which lie on top of the sacred moun- 
tain, and trusting to find some laurels yet un- 
gathered he ventures further—when, Magnus 
Apollo! there is a taurine snort from some 
flowering ambush—a roar, a rush—and the un- 
happy poet is on his upward flight through a 
falling shower of hawthorn blossoms, only to 
fall a shattered and hopeless ruin at the foot 
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of the hill, where he first dared to dream of 
higher things. But what of that, the Mino- 
taur returns to the pastures which he has 
guarded against the flower-gatherer, and con- 
tinues to convert the juicy grasses into whole- 
some and marketable beef; so literature is 
defended and the country saved. It is an ex- 
cellent scheme, if only Mr. Howells can get it 
carried out, and yet 
I fear that still, on slope and hill, 
We'll hear the harp and fiddle; 
If flowers will blow and streams must flow, 
The bard must risk the “ griddle.” 

Futhermore, Mr. Howells does not believe in 
the existence of genius any more than he be- 
lieves in the maelstrom of the geographers, and 
gives the names of several great men—Grant, 
among others—who were too great to be trifled 
with, by coupling their names with the word 
“genius,” and asks if genius is “that undefinable, 
preternatural quality sacred to the musicians, 
the painters, the sculptors, the actors, the pocts, 
and above all the poets.” As no one since the 
beginning of the world, not even any of the 
immortal gods, has had the temerity to come 
forward and avow that they could tell exactly 
what genius is, it must still be a very unsettled 
question; but it would be hard to shake the 
world’s belief in the existence of the quality 
itself. The name matters nothing. The lives 
of men have furnished so many evidences of 
this unaccountable and unreasonable power 
that the mere showing forth of the processes, 
or pointing out of the steps, by which one man 
has attained his high aim, will not be found 
sufficient to convince the general mind that 
any other man with the same seeming capabil- 
ities could, by like steps, reach the same height 
or accomplish the same work. 

Many men might follow far where one has 
already marked the road, but genius advances 
where there is no path, and concludes without 
arguinent. 

As to the poets claiming this quality for 
themselves to the exclusion of others, do they? 
Are they not quick to herald the sign of it 
any where? For where was there ever a poet, 
worthy to be called one, who would not find it 
a joy unspeakable to proclaim the appearance 
of that divinity, however and in whomsvever 
it might show itself, seeing that it must evi- 
dence anew to him the hope of inspiration for 
the soul, and that it adds at least one more to 
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LILITHA, PRINCESS OF GHOULS. 


the ranks of those who—whether they be con- 
scious of it or not—are waging war against the 
continual encroachments of materialism and 
infidelity. Are not the poets the praisers of 
men, the hero-worshipers of the world ? 

Mr. Howells also wants to know if it is not 
true, “that the poets, having most of the say 
in this world, abuse it to shameless self-flattery, 
and would persuade the inarticulate masses 
that they are on peculiar terms of confidence 
with the Deity?” “Most of the say!” It is 
not likely that even a band of poet-toasting, 
Philistine Knights of the Gridiron would 
agree with Mr. Howells here. A casual glance 
merely, into the libraries and at the book- 
stalls, will suffice to reveal that at least a very 
respectable showing of mankind—not poets— 
have had their “say;” and that they still con- 
tinue, with some little success, to have their 
say, the magazines and periodicals of the time 
will abundantly testify. 

The poet is fortunate, indeed, to get an odd 
corner of a page any where on which to ex- 
press a few thoughts in the most condensed 
form he can compel them to assume; while 
the novelist, the essayist, the humorist, the 
experimentalist, the naturalist, the sketchist 
and the botanist, the descriptionist, the dram- 
atist, and the bicyclist, not to continue the 
interminable list, have possessed themselves of 
the fat of the literary land, and now want to 
kick the poets into the fire. 

It may be that the poets flatter themselves, 
but if they do they have little reason to do it. 
Speaking of poets leaving off versing with a 
view to writing novels, Mr. Howells has to 
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say, “If practicable, he ought to believe that 
to write the great, possible novel is to surpass 
all make and manner of versing whatsoever 
hitherto accomplished or imagined. He need 
not be afraid that he will really write it.” 
There’s a clean sweep from Homer to Milton, 
not to bring it nearer. Perhaps the poets do 
praise each other too much and too frequently. 
They have never been censured much, I think, 
for lavish praise of the living, and when a 
man is dead, some allowance ought to be made; 
but I doubt if any boast that ever a poet 
boasted could surpass in wideness of scope and 
general lifting power, the one just perpetrated 
by Mr. Howells; and still the gridiron haunts 
his rest, though he himself publishes, at fifty, a 
book of ‘poems composed at twenty, showing 
that he in his mature years approves—for him- 
self—what he wishes to have crushed vut in 
others. 

Mr. Howells is out of temper about some- 
thing, and forgets, for the moment, the quiet 
and kindly dignity which ought to character- 
ize a magnificent success like his. The nov- 
elist holds undisputed sway over much the 
larger half of the reading world at this time, 
and the success of the whole flock of strug- 
gling poets—even supposing they might all 
succeed, which is impossible—could never 
take away one jot from the achievements of 
Mr. Howells. 
does no harm; and in assuming that the world 
wants no poetry save such as his ideal, bull- 
headed, brute critic would allow to be pub- 
lished, is far from complimentary to the taste 


of his public. Robert Burns Wilson. 


He is wasting powder where it 
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Por’s Last Porm. 


EVEN years after Poe had flared out of 

life to become a fixed star of the second 
magnitude in literature, another erratic nature, 
not unillumined by genius, but overshadowed 
by insanity and doomed to suicide, left London 
for New York. 

His name was Richard Realf, and by some 
he was supposed to be a natural son of Lord 
Byron, whom he markedly favored in feature, 
and whose fiery, yet practical passion for lib- 
erty he seemed to inherit. Realf, in New York, 
sought entrance into that old literary Bohemia 


which has now almost faded into a tradition, 
and will soon, doubtless, dissolve into a myth. 
It was the year 1856, and prelusive mutter- 
ings of the thunder of 1861 were stirring men’s 
hearts. Richard Realf and his friend, Richard 
Hinton, another Englishman, needed but little 
agitation of the social atmosphere to fan them 
into flame. They espoused the anti-slavery 
party and were only estopped by accident from 
joining John Brown in his raid on Virginia. 
Ranking next perhaps to his political enthu- 
siasm was Realf’s devotion to poetry; for he 
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himself was a poet of high order, as readers 
of the earlier numbers of Seribner’s may re- 
member, and equal with this devotion to poetry 
itself seems to have been Realf’s curious at- 
tachment to the personality of the poet Poe, 
whose living face he continually regretted 
never to have seen. Following this bent, Realf 
spent most of his leisure in New York, poring 
over the musty files of defunct periodicals in 
search of Poe’s disjecta membra, 

In this way Realf discovered the last stanza 
of “Ulalume,” originally printed in the Amer- 
ican Review, where it attracted no especial 
notice except from Mrs. Sarah Helen Whitman, 
by whose advice Poe cut off the closing stanza 
when he republished it in Willis’s Home Jour- 
nal, January 1, 1848. Realf also unearthed 
some more Poe rubbish which was authenti- 
cated by Griswold, and later on for a large 
sum—that is, large in those days, when the Poe- 
cult had not struck from France to this country, 
caroming on England, by the way— Realf 
bought a manuscript poem by Poe, which was 
composea@ a few months after the publication 
of Ulalume. 

Realf clung to this poem with fanatical 
tenacity, and made no attempt to publish it, 
though sorely tempted at times by poverty. 
He said in his picturesque style of speech that 
it came from the hands of Poe “by a pathway 
of intrigues and through the jungles of grave 
infidelities.” He also intimated that its publi- 


‘ eation would not only have blazoned forth to 


the world the forgotten amours of the dead 
verse- magician, but would also have brought 
scandal on some whom he, Realf, had loved, 
and unluckily Realf had loved, as he called it, 
too often and too ill. 

At last, in San Francisco, Realf died by his 
own hand, chiefly driven thereto by a woman 
it was said; and at his death his manuscripts 
fell into the hands of M. J. Kent and Richard 
Hinton, who made a feeble endeavor to publish 
them piecemeal in an obscure Washington 
paper, which had possibly five hundred readers. 
Their plan was to use Poe’s name as a bellows 
to wake up a flame of popular interest in their 
beloved Realf, and therefore they began their 
series by editing, after a fashion, the Poe-relic. 
But so poor was the reputation of their paper, 


so poorly was the article placed, and so much 


absurdity was interspersed that it fell flatter 
than the conventional flounder as regards gen- 
eral readers. 

Yet it attracted a few, but some curious typo- 
graphical errors (one for instance making Poe 


present at a valentine party in 1878 instead of 
1848) caused most readers to imagine the arti- 
cle, with its piéce de résistance, Poe’s Lilitha, 
nothing more than a wretchedly elaborate 
humbug. So at first I thought it, though it 
was rather difficult to suspect that Richard 
Hinton, a wild-eyved enthusiast with a long, 
whitish beard that seemed the incandescent 
type of his fiery, political eloquence, would 
perpetrate what he, in his ex-aspirating Eng- 
lish, would have styled an awful ’oax. 

But as I have come to study this poem, 
Lilitha, which claims to be the last ever writ- 
ten by that great master of a small school, I 
have grown to believe that it bears internal 
evidence of being — ragged as it is in parts— 
a veritable Poe-nugget. I therefore introduce 
to the publie for a second time, under the more 
favorable auspices of a publication with wide 
circulation and perhaps more widely intelligent 
readers, Lilitha, Princess of Ghouls: 


LILITHA. 


The night, it was misty and phantasmuagorial, 
For the sun had set ashen as lead— 
Of his beams shorn and ashen as lead ; 

And many a shadow of ancient memorial 
Came up from the tombs of the dead— 

Came up on its mission phantasmagorial 
From the tombs of the legended dead. 


The stars, they were shut from my revel— 
From the sight of my wassail and revel, 
In the palace of princes entombed ; 
For the omens they boded were evil— 
Were omens, as men said, of evil, 
And of hearts unto ghastliness doomed: 
Wherefore, they were shut from my revel 
In the paiace of princes entombed. 


By the light of the triple-winged triad 

I quaffed from a goblet of gold, 
That was wrought ere the birth of a dryad, 

In the years immemorially old— 

That was wrought of red rubies and gold, 
Ere the birth of a sylph or a dryad, 

In the years immemorially old— 

In the days of the ghouls immemorially old. 


And I drank of the wine called the living— 
Of the wine that doth quicken men’s souls; 
Of the wine that entrances men’s souls 

I quaffed without fear or misgiving— 

With no vestige of fear or misgiving; 

And I cried that as long as earth rolls 
No sorrow shall trouble their souls, 

Who have quaffed of the wine called the living 
By night with the Princess of Ghouls; 

I was mad with the wine called the living, 
And I sang to the Princess of Ghouls— 
Yes! invoked I the Princess of Ghouls. 


Why dwellest thou in the tombs of the dead, 
With hearts on whose blood the worm has fed ? 
Come quaff the living wine! 
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My pulse is wild, my blood runs red, 
Come make thy bridal bed 
With a soul like mine! 


But blood-red banners spread their pinions 
Over a fabric where shadows dwell, 
Drifting, drifting, drifting drearily, 
Through pulseless dominions, 

To the music of Azrael— 
Drifting, drifting, drifting drearily, 
Through haunted dominions, 

To the music of Azrael. 


And though at thy grim name the Arab winces, 
And his swart lips grow white, 
Come quaff with me, my beauty and my princess, 
The wine of my life to-night. 
Ah, many have fallen unshriven, 
In the sapphirine glory of wine, 
And a few stars have wasted from heaven 
Since that ghoul-haunted revel of mine; 
But neither unshriven nor shriven 
Shall slumber these pulses of mine, 
Since with Lilitha, Princess of Ghouls, 
I have quaffed of the ghoul-haunted wine ;— 
Ah, neither unshriven nor shriven, 
And neither in hell nor in heaven, 
Shall they rest from the ghoul-haunted wine. 


Now comes the question of internal evidence, 
which is too apt to be made a matter for moot 
courts of particular hair- splitting, and which 
therefore I would like to array rather on broad 
and general grounds. I think it can hardly 
have escaped the ken of the most cursory 
reader of Poe’s poetry, that while the circle of 
his fantasy, like the moonlight ring of fable, is 
a magic one, it is likewise a very small one. 
The themes that his fantasy wooed to its em- 
brace were generally gloomy. In sooth the 
four corners of his intellectual bed might be 
Poesquely named despair, dreams, dementia, 
death. You will find also, in addition to the 
monotonous paucity of his themes, that the 
images of external nature which he uses to 
illustrate and embellish them are likewise very 
few, though applied with the most various dex- 
terity. 

Moreover, when an idea or an image had 
been once taken into the embrace of his fan- 
tasy he was given to reproducing it continually. 
For instance, the solemn flight of great birds, 
eagles, condors, etc., was an image that again 
and again forced its way into his verse. The 
languor of the lily as it lolls on the water was 
another; but the especial externity which kept 
coming into his poetry, like the poor king’s 
head into poor Mr. Dick’s memorial, was the 


stellar universe—stars, or a star. In fact, be- 
fore and after the Raven, he hardly wrote a 
poem into which he did not bring this favorite 
object of his contemplation; and, by the bye, 
it is a curious fact that, beside his poetic ‘adora- 
tion of stars, Poe possessed remarkable knowl- 
edge in astronomy. The stars, accordingly, had 
to come into Lilitha in the second and the last 
stanzas. 

Another peculiarity of Poe’s mind, noticed 
by James Hannay, the great London critic, 
was his adjective-power. While the adjectives 
of other poets are apt to be frequent and merely 
expletive of the measure, Poe’s are generally 
rare, often curiously felicitous, and sometimes 
splendidly pictorial. Is it not so in the above 
poem—especially in the first and last stanzas? 

And now, when we come to consider how 
often the leading idea—that of ghouls—had 
appeared in Pue’s previous poetry, it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that it should finally 
have crystallized into a special ghoul-poem— 
and so we have Lilitha, a production in which 
Poe’s mannerisms of iterative idea and repeti- 
tive phrase seem flaming to a point of supreme 
intensity, the last point, it seems to me, between 
highly volatile poetry and the driveling den- 
sity of a drunkenness not far from insanity. 

The insanity-theory, as an explanation of 
Poe’s life, has had many able advocates, and 
there is some strong ground for it, since it ap- 
pears to be tolerably well established that Poe 
was not a sot, like Burns, but a periodical 
drinker, so that, having had a father of like 
habit, he might be classed under the caption 
of inherited cerebral epilepsy. 

And this theory receives some comfort, too, 
from this poem, Lilitha, in which Poe’s foible 
of self-plagiarism, I repeat, is intensely marked; 
for such figures as “The wine, called the’ liv- 
ing,” and “ Blood-red banners spreading their 
pinions,” are not merely echoes of fragmentary 
expression, but they recall to mind two entire 
poems, namely, his “Lines for Annie” and 
“The Haunted Palace.” 

Then, too, in this Lilitha, as a finality, will 
be found, I think, by nice ears that unique 
melodic structure which was the base of Poe’s 
fame as a poet. For the secret of this man’s 
magic was—his music. He is indeed, like Shel- 
ley, a great singer; but not, like Shelley, a 


singer of great things. py, nry W. Austin. 


THE RESOLUTIONS OF 1798 AND 1799. 


Y comparing the Jetferson resolutions with 
the Breckinridge, both of which have now 
been laid before the reader in authentic form, 
it will be seen that there is, as before stated, 
a radical difference between them. 

The Jefferson set provide, at the beginning 
of the 8th resolution, which is a long one, em- 
bodying various matters, for a committee of 
conference and correspondence to communicate 
the resolutions to the different State legisla- 
tures, with a view to inducing these bodies to 
declare null and void acts of Congress not au- 
thorized by the Constitution; while the 8th in 
the Breckinridge set is short, and provides only 
for transmitting the resolutions to the Ken- 
tucky Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress, with a view to securing the repeal of the 
unconstitutional acts. Human ingenuity could 
hardly use words to express thoughts and em- 
body principles more antagonistic. To repeal 
an act of Congress in the way pointed out by 
the Constitution, has no conceivable similarity 
with its nullification by a single State in its 
assumption of a sovereignty over and above 
Congress. The two principles are the antipodes 
of the political globe. 

Again, beginning at the middle of the 
twenty-eighth line of the 8th resolution of 
the Jefferson series will be found the following 
significant words, which are not in the Breck- 
inridge set: “That in cases of an abuse of the 
delegated powers, the members of the General 
Government being chosen by the people, a 
change by the people would be the constitu- 
tional remedy; but where powers are assumed 
which have not been delegated, a nullification 
of the act is the right remedy; that every 
State has a natural right in cases not within 
the compact (casus non federis) to nullify of 
their own authority all assumptions of power 
by others within their limits.” And again this 
8th resolution of the Jefferson set closes with 
the following additional remarkable words, not 
to be found in the Breckinridge series: “ Will 
each take measures of its own for providing 
that neither these acts nor any others of the 
General Government, not plainly and inten- 
tionally authorized by the Constitution, shall be 
exercised within their respective territories.” 

These two extracts from the Jefferson reso- 
lutions embody the doctrine of nullification, as 
exemplified by South Carolina in 1832; but it 
will be vain to search for this doctrine in the 
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Breckinridge or Kentucky resolutions of 1798, 
Neither will it be found, except in a modified 
form, in the resolutions of 1799, as will here- 
after be shown. And if there were no other 
difference between the Jefferson and Breckin- 
ridge resolutions, this variance is fundamental 
enough to assign to the two sets separate au- 
thorships, and to class them as formulas of dif. 
ferent political creeds. The Breckinridge or 
Kentucky resolutions of 1798, while asserting 
in its length and breadth and depth the doc- 
trine of States-rights, look only to the repeal 
of unconstitutional laws passed by Congress, 
while the Jefferson resolutions look to the 
nullification of such acts, and this by a single 
State of the Union. 

It is more in accordance with the purpose 
of this article, however, to proceed with the 
historic facts connected with the Kentucky 
resolutions, while the reader is left to his own 
conclusions as to the differences or identities 
between the two sets now laid before him in an 
authentic form. 

These resolutions of 1798 were adopted by 
the Kentucky Legislature without amendment, 
precisely as they were offered by Mr. Breckin- 
ridge, but not without opposition. The oppo- 
nents were few in comparison with the advo- 
cates, und yet quite a debate occurred between 
Mr. Breckinridge, the member from Fayette, 
who offered them, and William Murray, the 
member from Franklin. Mr. Murray was a 
lawyer by profession, and a man of command- 
ing intellect, learning, and eloquence. He 
cecupied an important position in the early 
history of the State, and undertook to advocate 
or oppose few measures upon which his great 
ability and varied learning were not conspicu- 
ously displayed. Other members of the House, 
Thomas Clay of Madison, Philemon Thomas 
of Mason, Robert Johnson of Scott, James 
Smith of Bourbon, and Alexander McGregor 
of Fayette, took part in the discussion; but the 
main debate was between John Breckinridge, 
the mover of the resolutions, and William 
Murray, the leading opponent. A report of 
this debate was made at the time for the Pal- 
ladium, a weekly newspaper then printed at 
Frankfort, and published in its columns on the 
13th and 20th of November, 1798. As what 
was said at the time by Mr. Breckinridge, in 
favor of his resolutions, and by Mr. Murray, in 
opposition to them, makes an important part 
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of the history of the resolutions themselves, 
and is necessary to their proper interpretation, 
the debate is here given in full. 


SpeecH oF Mr. Murray. 


Mr. Murray observed that, having received 
a printed copy of them but a short time before 
he came to the house, he was not prepared to 
come forward with such amendments as would 
render them more correspondent with his own 
ideas. He should therefore content himself 
with a few preliminary observations. Nothing 
had been said to show that resolutions similar 
to those which had been proposed were such as 
the House could with propriety adopt. No 
observations had been offered to prove that 
the case before them was a proper one for the 
House to act upon. He regretted the manner 
in which the subject had been taken up in the 
State of Kentucky. Parties had sometimes 
been said to be necessary to the existence and 
welfare of a republican government. For his 
own part, he was of a different opinion. Par- 
ties occasion heat; heat begets heat. The mind 
when heated is unfit for deliberation. It was 
manifested in the present instance. He was 
willing to admit that the measures might have 
been impolitic which had been adopted by the 
ruling party in Congress; but the opposite 
party had acted with still greater impolicy. 
They had not contented themselves with that 
cool, deliberate course of conduct which would 
have been most likely to insure success to their 
exertions, but at once, at the very outset of the 
business, had recourse to the most violent, the 
most irregular modes of opposition. They had 
not merely attempted to show the impropriety 
of the laws which they complained of, and 
endeavor by peaceable remonstrance to obtain 
redress, but had denied the authority of Con- 
gress to enact such laws. The legislature of 
Kentucky were now called upon to do, what? 
To stretch forth their hands to support the ark 
of the Constitution. Yet, at the very moment 
they are calling upon you to preserve the Con- 
stitution, at the very moment they are calling 
on you to declare what is and what is not the 
theory of your Constitution, are they not tempt- 
ing you to violate the Constitution, are they 
not calling upon you to exercise a power which 
never has been delegated to this body. While 
exclaiming against usurpation, will you your- 
selves become usurpers? Because the Consti- 
tution of the United States has been violated, 
will you violate your own Constitution? 


Where is the clause which has given you the 
censorship? Where is the clause which has 
authorized you to repeal or to declare void the 
laws of the United States? 

If we have been elected by our fellow citi- 
zens to watch over the interests of our com- 
monwealth, shall we consume our time, shall 
we divert our attention from the objects for 
which we were specially sent here, in fabricat- 
ing theories of government and pronouncing 
void the acts of Congress? If we turn our 
attention to the Constitution of this State we 
shall find that it has delegated the several pow- 
ers of government to three distinct branches: 
the executive, the legislative, and the judiciary. 

Here Mr. Murray enumerated the several 
powers lodged with each. And where, says he, 
in this distribution does the power of censor- 
ship reside? Does it belong to the Governor 
to pass a judgment on the proceedings of Con- 
gress? No! The objects of his authority are 
to appoint State officers, to examine State acts, 
to superintend the execution of State laws, and 
to recommend to our attention objects of State 
policy. Does the censorship then reside in this 
House? No; for it is “the legislative power 
of this commonwealth” only that is vested in 
the General Assembly. Its power of impeach- 
ment has connection merely with our State 
officers. Nor does it belong to the judiciary; 
for there is a judiciary department established 
by the Constitution of the United States. It 
belongs then to tke people at large. Let me 
not be told that we, the members of this House, 
are a part of the people, and have as such a 
right to take cognizance of Federal transac- 
tions. 

We are sent here not to act as so many indi- 
vidual citizens, but as a constituted body, and 
it is in that capacity only we have a right to act 
within these walls. Our proceedings are the 
proceedings of the legislature of Kentucky 
only; nor can any thing which we think, or 
say, or do, as individuals, obtain a place in our 
journals, 

What then follows? It certainly follows that 
instead of consuming our time on objects to 
which our powers do not extend, we ought to 
be bending our attention to the objects for 
which our constituents sent us, we ought to be 
providing for the welfare of the commonwealth 
of Kentucky. The power which we possess as 
members of this legislature is as much deriva- 
tive as the power of Congress; we are as much 
restrained by constitutional sanctions, we are 
as much confined within particular bounds. 


il 
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But:are we not going beyond those bounds? 
Are we not, in taking up these resolutions, go- 
ing beyond the bounds of State legislation ? 

The Constitution of the United States was 
rendered necessary by a want of energy in the 
former confederation. Under that confedera- 
tion credit had expired. The United States 
were the contempt of foreign nations; money 
was necessary for carrying on the Government; 
but money could not be raised by means of 
taxes, nor borrowed on the faith of them. 

Under these circumstances we were obliged 
to form a closer union, and the present Consti- 
tution of the United States attained existence. 
This Constitution he shewed, was not merely a 
covenant between integral States; but a com- 
pact between the several individuals composing 
those States. Accordingly the Constitution 
commences with this form of expression, “ We, 
the people of the United States;” not we, the 
thirteen States of America. 

In this Constitution of the United States, as 
in the several State constitutions, the powers 
of government are distributed into three de- 
partments. 

Congress, like the State assemblies, is pos- 
sessed of legislative authority. The powers and 
duties of the President of the United States re- 
semble those of the several State governors; 
and to the judiciary, and the judiciary alone, 
it belongs to declare what acts of the legisla- 
ture are law, and what are not law. And to 
their honor be it said that they have, with an 
independence becoming their character, de- 
clared an act passed by Congress no law. He 
referred to an act authorizing the judges of the 
circuit courts to certify the persons entitled to 
pensions, allowing an appeal however, to some 
branch of the executive, or probably to the 
heads of departments. 

On this law it was held that the authority of 
courts was purely a judicial authority, and no 
other; and, when exercising this judicial au- 
thority, no appeal could constitutionally lie to 
an executive officer. 

The Constitution of the United States has 
reserved certain powers to the people and to 
the States respectively. 

But does that article, or doe .ny other arti- 
cle give to the State legislatuy~; any authority 
to censure either the executive or the legislative 
departments of the General Government? Is 
there any clause either in the Federal or in the 
State Constitution which delegates the power 
reserved by the people to their State legisla- 
ture? 


No! it is the people only that have a right 
to inquire whether Congress hath exceeded its 
powers, it is the people only that have a right 
to apply for redress. 

To the General Assembly is delegated merely 
State powers. The authority to determine that 
a law is void is lodged with the judiciary. 

These being his sentiments, he considered it 
as altogether improper for him in the present 
stage of the business to engage in a discussion 
of the resolutions which had been referred to 
the committee. He trusted that the committee 
would determine that it was entirely out of 
their province to enter upon the consideration 
of the validity of laws of the Union; should 
they, however, declare their opinion that it was 
their duty to take up the subject, it would then 
be time enough for him to offer his reasons for 
rejecting the resolutions. 


oF Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. 


Mr. Breckinridge observed, that if the gen- 
tleman who had just sat down were right in 
every part of the political creed which he had 
been making to the committee, he had himself 
been all his life enveloped in a cloud of polit- 
ical darkness. Though that gentleman might 
regard the State legislature as so contempt- 
ible a body, that they had nothing to do but 
sit in that House and silently view the depreda- 
tions committed on their rights, he had a very 
different opinion of their character and author- 
ity, and for his own part held high his impor- 
tance as a representative of the people of Ken- 
tucky. The observations, however, of the gen- 
tleman, though new and unexpected, he would 
endeavor to answer. It had been admitted that 
the laws which were the subject of complaint 
were impolitic. They could then take notice 
of impolitic acts; but if impolitic acts may be 
censured, those which are unconstitutional may 
certainly, a fortiori, not only be censured, but 
may be declared void. 

It had likewise been admitted that the pow- 
ers of the General Government are altogether 
derivative; that they are derived either from 
the people or from the State legislatures. The 
doctrine so far is good: but I ask, said he, are 
not those derivative powers enumerated and 
limited to certain specified purposes? and is 
not the residuary mass retained somewhere? 
Where, then, is it retained? Either in the 
State legislatures or in the people. 

The State Governments can not entrench 
on the powers delegated to the General Gov- 
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ernment; and the General Government can 
not entrench on those which are retained. If, 
then, the General Government should trans- 
gress the limits prescribed to them by the Con- 
stitution, how are they to be restrained? Are 
they to be restrained by themselves? Is their 
diseretion to be the only measure of their pow- 
ers? The idea is absurd. Liken it to a com- 
mon case. If my agent exceeds the powers 
which I have delegated to him, am I to suppli- 
cate him to review his conduct and to change 
it? No! That would imply a discretionary 
power in him, either to adhere to or to aban- 
don his errors and misconduct. I consider the 
General Assembly as the grand inquest of the 
commonwealth. They are bound in duty, as 
well as by oath, to support their own as well 
as the Federal Constitution; and all attempts 
to violate either, from whatever quarter offered, 
demand their earliest consideration and repre- 
hension. The legislature is the constitutional 
and proper organ through which the will of 
the people is known, and, when known, effect- 
ually executed on ordinary oceasions; there- 
fore an article declaring that the people through 
their legislature had a right to censure those 
who attempt a violation of their rights would 
not be more absurd than debasing. 

If Congress received no censure from the 
State legislatures, from whom is the censure to 
come? The gentleman says, from the people. 
Yet when the people take up the subject and 
express their sentiments on it, they are stigma- 
tized with the appellation of irregular assem- 
blies, tumultuous mobs—mere sprouts from one 
root forced into unnatural growth by intrigue 
and ambition. When the legislature comes 
forward a new cry is raised; their powers are 
demanded; the constitutional acticle is called 
for. Sir, I look for no such article; the powers 
of the legislature were antecedent to the Con- 
stitution, and were not surrendered when that 
Constitution was. adopted. Is it possible the 
gentleman can mean that Congress are the sole 
judges of the propriety and constitutionality 
of all acts done by them? 

Will he say that in no case it can be proper 
for the several States to come forward and 
speak on the subject of Congressional proceed- 
ings? The doctrine of passive obedience and 
non-resistance has grown rather unfashionable 
and obsolete to be now revived. My idea, Mr. 
Chairman, of the true relative situation of the 
State Governments and of the General Govern- 
ment is concisely but clearly stated in the first 
resolution before you. So long as I regard my 

Vor, I.—42, 


liberties I shall oppose the principle now con- 
tended for by the gentleman of a consolidated 
government. To be explicit, sir, I consider the 
co-States to be alone parties to the Federal 
compact, and solely authorized to judge in the 
last resort of the power exercised under that 
compact, Congress being not a party, but 
merely the creature of the compact, and sub- 
ject as to its assumptions of power to the final 
judgment of those by whom and for whose 
use itself and its powers were all created. I 
do not consider Congress, therefore, the lords 
and masters of the State, but as their servants. 
They are not, as I before said, a party in the 
Federal compact, but agents intrusted with a 
limited authority, which, if they exceed, they 
are amenable to the authority by which they 
were constituted. When the government of 
the United States enact impolitic laws, we can 
only say, We pray you to repeal them. As to 
matters of mere policy they are, it is admitted, 
vested with a discretionary power. But when 
they pass laws beyond the limits of the Con- 
stitution—laws which they are no more author- 
ized to pass than the Grand Turk—we do not 
ask a repeal, but ought to make a legislative 
declaration that, being unconstitutional, they 
are therefore void and of no effect. Let it be 
granted that honest judges may refuse to act 
upon them; but Congress itself, if it be pos- 
sessed of virtue and wisdom, will on the repre- 
sentations of the State legislatures expunge 
their unconstitutional proceedings from the 
annals of the United States. If, upon the repre- 
sentations of the States from whom they derive 
their powers, they should nevertheless attempt 
to enforce them, I hesitate not to declare it as 
my opinion that it is then the right and duty 
of the several States to nullify those acts, and 
to protect their citizens from their operation. 
But I hope and trust such an event will never 
happen, and that Congress will always have 
sufficient virtue, wisdom, and prudence, upon 
the representation of a majority of the States, 
to expunge all obnoxious laws whatever. And 
after all, who are the judiciary, the body in 
which the gentleman places such unbounded 
confidence? 

Who are they, but a part of the servants of 
the people created by the Federal compact? 
And if the servants of the people have a right, 
is it good reasoning to say that the people, by 
whom and for whose benefit both they and the 
government were created, are destitute of that 
right? Or that the people’s representatives, 
emanating immediately from the people, have 
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nothing to do but to behold in silence the most 
flagrant violations of their rights, and bow in 
silence to any power that may attempt to op- 
press them? What line of conduct, then, does 
the gentieman recommend? If the States be 
wlready reduced to that deplorable situation, 
that they have no right to remonstrate with 
men who may meditate their annihilation, it 
is time that we should retire to our homes and 
mournfully prepare for a fate which we are des- 
tined to submit to. But the committee, I trust, 
are actuated by other and nobler principles, and 
instead of taking exceptions or demurrers to the 
jurisdiction of this committee, will take up the 
the resolutions and examine them one by one. 
Should they deem those laws constitutional, I 
doubt not they will reject the resolutions; but 
if they think otherwise, they can not object to 
so moderate and peaceable a measure as that of 
addressing the sister States. We do not pre- 
tend to set ourselves up as censors for the 
Union; but we will firmly express our own 
opinions and call upon the other States to ex- 
amine their political situation; I therefore now 
challenge the gentleman to come forward and 
controvert the resolutions and to prove that the 
laws complained of are constitutional. I do 
aver they are not, and do aver also, that the 
great political truths contained in those resolu- 
tions can not be controverted until republican- 
ism and its votaries become extinct. 


On the 10th the house came to a vote on these 
resolutions, and adopted them without amend- 
ment and without a division. Just as they had 
been offered by Mr. Breckinridge, they received 
the legislative sanetion. There was but one vote 
against the entire series, and that was cast by 
William Murray. One other member voted 
with Mr. Murray against the 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 
6th, 7th, and 8th; and two joined him in vot- 
ing against the 9th. On the 13th, they were 
unanimously adopted by the Senate, and on 
the 16th approved by Governor Garrard. The 
legislature ordered one thousand copies to be 
printed, which was done in the form of the fac 
simile heretofore given. In conformity with 
the act providing for the printing, fifty copies 
were delivered to the Governor to be sent to 
the Kentucky members of Congress and to the 
legislatures of the different States, while the 
remaining nine hundred and fifty copies were 
equally divided among the legislators for dis- 
tribution. 

It was not long after the Governor sent out 
these resolutions before responses began to come 


from the different State legislatures, which led 
to the adoption of the resolutions of 1799. 

The little State of Delaware was the first to 
take action upon the subject. On the Ist of 
February, 1799, her legislature disposed of the 
matter in half a dozen line&, which character- 
ized the resolutions, “As a very unjustifiable 
interference with the general government and 
constituted authorities of the United States, 
and of dangerous tendency, and therefore not 
fit subject for the further consideration of the 
general assembly.” 

The yet smaller State of Rhode Island came 
next in opposition. She declared that the au- 
thority to pass upon the constitutionality of an 
act of Congress was vested in the judiciary 
department of the Government, and that she 
deemed the alien and sedition laws in aceord- 
ance with the Constitution. 

Massachusetts came next. On the 9th of Feb- 
ruary her legislature adopted quite a lengthy 
argument against the resolutions, in which they 
took a position similar to that of Rhode Island, 
While Rhode Island, however, contented her- 
self with briefly saying that she deemed the 
alien and sedition laws constitutional, Massa- 
chusetts made use of much logic to show that 
these acts were both authorized by the Consti- 
tution and demanded by the exigencies of the 
times. She even argued the authority for them 
from the old common law,and found in them a 
mitigation of the severity of that law. 

New York followed, on the 5th of March, 
with a moderately long preamble and very 
short resolution, denouncing the resolutions as 
“inflammatory and pernicious,” and declaring 
her “incompeteney as a branch of the legisla- 
ture of this State to supervise the acts of the 
General Government.” 

In May the legislature of Connecticut took 
action on the subject, and showed that she re- 
garded the position taken by the resolutiens 
against the alien and sedition acts as their most 
objectionable feature. 

On the 14th of June New Hampshire ex- 
pressed herself curtly against the resolutions, 
and, assuming a belligerent attitude, declared 
that she intended to defend the Constitution of 
the United States “against every aggression, 
either foreign or domestic.” 

Vermont followed, on the 30th of October, 
with a declaration against the resolutions, in 
which she stated: “It belongs not to State leg- 
islatures to decide on the constitutionality of 
laws made by the General Government, this 
power being exclusively vested in the judiciary. 
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These seven States were «all that enacted 
formal resolutions antagonistic to those of Ken- 
tucky. An equal number of States—Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Maryland, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, South Carolina, and Georgia— 
inuintained silence on the subject. Virginia 
alone adopted resolutions similar to those of 
Kentucky; so that of her fifteen sister States, 
all that then existed, Kentucky had in response 
to her resolutions one avowed friend, seven 
open enemies, and seven whose silence left con- 
jecture to form such an opinion as it might as 
to their sentiments. 
with Kentucky, and that was a mighty support. 
The Mother of States and Statesmen had taken 
the first begotten of the republic by the tender 
What fear had 
young Kentucky of avowed enemies or doubt- 
ful mutes, when Virginia, with her wise states- 
men and glorious memories, was with her! 


Virginia, however, was 


hand and said, well done. 


The backwoods statesmen, who had so often 
stood firm at the piercing crack of the rifle of 
the savage concealed in his native woods, were 
not seriously frightened by the roar of the 
paper artillery fired at them from the distant 
sea-shore. They had greeted their polished 
bretheren on the sunny side of the mountains 
with their resolutions of 1798 couched in the 
genteelest language they could command; and 
when answers c:ume that seemed rough for 
State papers, they rejoined with the resolutions 
of 1799; again genteel, but firm and decisive. 

The legislature of 1799 assembled at Frank- 
fort on the 4th of November, and by an over- 
whelming majority John Breckinridge, the 
mover of the resolutions of 1798, was elected 
speaker of the House. On the following day 
Governor Garrard, after vering his inaugu- 
ral address, sent to the )-gislature the answer 
which the different States had made to the reso- 
lutions of 1798. It was at first thought best 
to take no further action upon these answers 
than to print eight hundred copies for distribu- 
tion, which was done. Further reflection, how- 
ever, led to a different conclusion. On the 8th, 
therefore, the House resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole on the State of the com- 
monwealth, with Joseph Desha, the member 
from Mason, afterward Governor of the State, 
in the chair, when John Breckinridge offered 
for adoption a preamble and resolution which 
he had drawn as a rejoinder to the answers of 
the different States. On the 14th this pream- 
ble and resolution were unanimously adopted 
by the House precisely as they had been drawn 
and offered by Mr. Breckinridge; and after 
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they had been concurred in by the Senate and 
approved by the Governor, went forth as the 
Kentucky resolutions of 1799. Eight hundred 
copies were printed for distribution, with the 
answers of the different States to the resolu- 
tions of 1798, and the following is a copy of 
one of these originals now in the possession of 
the writer: 


KENTUCKY LEGISLATURE, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, NOVEMBER 
14, 1799. 

The house, according to the standing order of the day, 
resolved itself into a committee of the whole house on the 
state of the commonwealth, Mr. Desha in the chair, and 
after some time spent therein the speaker resumed the 
chair, and Mr. Desha reported that the comimittce had 
taken under consideration sundry resolutions passed by 
several state legislatures on the subject of the alien and 
sedition laws, and had come to « resolution thereupon, 
which he delivered in at the clerk's table, where it was 
read and unanimously agreed to by the house, as follows: 

The representatives of the good people of this com- 
monwealth in general assembly convened, having 
maturely considered the answers of sundry states in 
the Union, to their resolutions passed at the last ses- 
sion, respecting certain unconstitutional laws of Con- 
gress, commonly called the alien and sedition laws, 
would be faithless indeed to themselves, and to those 
they represent, were they silently to acquiesce in the 
principles and doctrines attempted to be maintained 
in all those answers, that of Virginia only excepted. 
To again enter the field of argument, and attempt 
more fully or forcibly to expose the unconstitution- 
ality of those obnoxious laws would, it is apprehended, 
be as unnecessary as unavailing. Weecannot however 
but lament, that in the discussion of those interesting 
subjects, by sundry of the legislatures of our sister 
states, unfounded suggestions, and uncandid insinu- 
ations, derogatory of the true character and princi- 
ples of the good people of this commonwealth, have 
been substituted in place of fair reasoning and sound 
argument. Our opinions on those alarming measures 
of the general government, together with our reasons 
for those opinions, were detailed with decency & with 
temper, and submiiicd to the discussion and judg- 
ment of our fellow citizens throughout the Union. 


Whether the like decency and temper have] 1 ob- 
served in the answers of most of those Ste’ < who 
have denied or attempted to obviate t’ » great truths 
contained in those resolutions, we have 1 ow to 


submit to a candid world. Faithful to the ‘rue prin- 
ciples of the federal union, unconscious of any d 
to disturb the harmony of that union, and anxious 
only to eseape the fangs of despotism, the good people 
of this commonwealth are regardless of censure or 
ealumniation. Least however the silence of this com- 
monwealth should be construed into an acquiescence 
in the doctrines and principles of advanced and at- 
tempted to be maintained by the said answers, or 
least those of our fellow citizens throughout the 
Union, who so widely differ from us on these impor- 
tant subjects, should be deluded by the expectation 
that we shall be deterred from what we conceive our 
duty; or shrink from the principles contained in 
those resolutions; therefore 
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RESOLVED, That this commonwealth considers the 
federal union, upon the terms and for the purposes 
specified in the late compact, as conducive to the 
liberty and happiness of the several States: That it 
does now unequivocally declare its attachment to the 
Union, and to that compact, agreeable to its obvious 
and real intention, and will be among the last to seek 
its dissolution: That if those who administer the gen- 
eral government be permitted to transgress the limits 
fixed by that compact, by a total disregard to the 
special delegations of power therein contained, an 
annihilation of the state governments and the eree- 
tion upon their ruins, of a general consolidated goy- 
ernment, will be the inevitable consequence: That 
the principle and construction contended for by sun- 
dry of the State legislatures, that the general govern- 
mentis the exclusive judge of the extent of the powers 
delegated to it, stop nothing short of despotism ; since 
the discretion of those Who administer the government, 
and not the consti(ution, would be the measure of their 
powers: That the several states who formed that in- 
strument, being sovereign and independent, have the 
unquestionable right to judge of its infraction; and 
that a nullification, by those sovereignties, of all un- 
authorized acts done under colour of that instrument, 
isthe rightful remedy: That this commonwealth does 
upon the most deliberate reconsideration declare, that 
the said alien and sedition laws, are in their opinion, 
palpable violations of the said constitution ; and how- 
ever chearfully it may be disposed to surrender its 
opinion to a majority of its sister states in matters of 
ordinary or doubtful policy ; yet, in momentous reg- 
ulations like the present, which so vitally wound the 
best rights of the citizen, it would consider a silent 
acquiescence as highly criminal: That altho’ this 
commonwealth as a party to the federal compact, will 
bow to the laws of the Union, yet it does at the same 
time declare, that it will not now, nor ever hereafter, 
cease to oppose in a constitutional manner every 
attempt from what quarter soever offered, to violate 
that compact: AND FINALLY, in order that no pretexts 
orarguments may be drawn from a supposed acquie- 
scence on the part of this commonwealth in the con- 
stitutionality of those laws, and be thereby used as 
precedents for similar future violations of the federal 
compact; this commonwealth does now enter against 
them, its SOLEMN PROTEST. 


These resolutions, while firmly reasserting the 
principles of those of 1798, contain the follow- 
ing nullification words, not to be found in 


those of 1798: That the several States who 
formed that instrument, being sovereign and 
independent, have the unquestionable right to 
judge of its infraction; and that a nullification 
by those sovereignties of all unauthorized acts 
done under color of that instrument is the 
rightful remedy.” 

This, however, is quite a different nullifica- 
tion from that of Mr. Jefferson. Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s resolutions assert the right of a single 
State to nullify an act of Congress, while those 
of Mr. Breckinridge lodge this power in all 
the States subject to the Constitution. The 
difference is broad. It is the difference between 
one and all; the difference between one and 
many. By referring to the debate on the res- 
olutions of 1798, previously given, it appears 
that Mr. Breckinridge, in his reply to Mr. 
Murray, took the ground that a majority of the 
States might rightfully nullify an unauthorized 
act of Congress. The nearest, therefore, that 
Mr. Breckinridge approached to the doctrine 
of nullification as asserted by Mr. Jefferson 
was that a majority of the States, acting in 
their sovereign capacity and exercising orig- 
inal powers not delegated to Congress, might 
declare null and void an act of Congress 
plainly unauthorized by the Constitution, and 
protect their citizens from its operation within 
their respective domains. And this seems to 
have been the Kentucky understanding of 
these resolutions; for when it appeared from 
the answers that came from the different States 
that nearly a majority had declared against the 
resolutions instead of in favor of them, and 
that Virginia alone was in full sympathy with 
Kentucky, the resolutions of 1799 ended with 
a solemn protest against the unconstitutional 
acts instead of providing for ordinances to 
nullify them and protect citizens from their 
operation. 


[CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER OF BIVOUAC.] 


BELATED HOPE. 


Belated hope is like the feeble rays 

Of clouded starlight through dim desert ways, 
Less than the foam that haunts a waveworn space, 
Or light that falls across a dead man’s face. 


William H. Eayne. 
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N interesting chapter in the history of the 
late war might be written from data ob- 
tainable in Sumner and several neighboring 
counties in Tennessee, without appropriating 
material there abounding which usually com- 
poses narratives of the tented field. And it 
might not be wanting in exciting incidents, 
albeit not of a kind to awaken the same sort 
of interest that attends the perusal of descrip- 
tions of conflicts of arms. 

In November, 1862, by order of General 
Rosecrans, E. A. Paine, a brigadier-general of 
volunteers, United States Army, established 
his headquarters at Gallatin, and remained in 
command there until May 3, 1864. He com- 
manded the military district embraced between 
the southern boundary line of Kentucky and 
the north bank of the Cumberland River in 
Tennessee, as well as the post at Gallatin. 

Gallatin, the county seat of Sumner County, 
is situated on the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad, twenty-five miles from Nashville, 
and contains some three thousand inhabitants. 
Its people, as well as nearly all in this section 
of country, were strong Southern sympathizers 
during the late war, and the fighting men were 
almost without exception enlisted in the Con- 
federate army. The post was one of strategic 
importance, and was strongly fortified and well 
garrisoned after General Paine assumed the 
command. His coming ushered in a period 
which gave to the feelings of the people a turn 
in painful contrast with what they had been 
before. The Federal army under Thomas and 
others had come, and after a short sojourn and 
rest had moved on, leaving them to contem- 
plate the imposing martial spectacle which 
they had witnessed, and to reflect upon the 
chances of their own braves in a measure of 
strength with these strong battalions. Colonel 
Boone had come with his regiment of soldierly 
Kentuckians, and posted them in the suburbs 
of the town, and the people had seen Morgan 
and Duke and their dashing followers rush in 
and capture them. They had deplored their 
non-combatant old men marched off a-foot at 
the point of Federal bayonets, and rejoiced at 
their timely recapture and release by the same 
ubiquitous Kentucky cavalrymen. They had 
heard of the approach of Johnson with picked 
men to capture Morgan and his command and 
the town; they had followed the brave little 
band as it moved out to accept the wager of 


battle and afford the would be ecuptor his cov- 
eted opportunity; they had witnessed the short, 
sharp conflict on the outskirts of the town, the 
route of the Federals and their wholesale cap- 
ture; they had cared for the dead and minis- 
tered to the wounded, friend and foe, and had 
come to regard war with much of the curious 
interest with which we would witness an ex- 
citing game of chance. They were wont to 
look upon Gallatin and vicinity as the play- 
ground of Morgan’s men, and to believe that, 
if further trouble should beset them, deliver- 
ance was at hand, and that Morgan and Duke 
would be their deliverers. But they were 
doomed to sad disappointment, and were to 
awake shortly from this fancy and realize that 
the civil war was most terrible and their con- 
dition most deplorable. Under this conviction, 
yielding to the inevitable, their spirits sank to 
rise no more until the advent of peace super- 
seded military with civil rule. 

A strong fort was erected on an eminence 
overlooking Gallatin and commanding its 
every approach. Grim cannon frowned from 
its parapets upon the helpless town beneath, 
and strong bodies of Federal troops were en- 
camped near at hand, while Morgan was doing 
the behests of superior officers in remote parts 
of the hard-pressed Confederacy. It was soon 
ppparent that this new commandant had come 
to stay and to rule his defenseless subjects with 
an iron hand. Order followed order more and 
more rigid and restrictive of the actions of the 
citizens us he applied himself to the govern- 
ment of his post and district by the inaugur- 
ation and steady, unflagging practice of meas- 
ures of abuse, cruelty, and oppression, consti- 
tuting his unique and exceptional system of 
military tyranny perhaps without a kindred 
counterpart, certainly without a parallel in the 
whole South, and whose enormity is not sde- 
quately described even by applying to it the 
expressive phrase, “a veritable reign of terror.” 

General Paine was a native of Illinois, and 
perhaps some fifty years of age when he took 
command at Gallatin. He was a tall, slender 
man, of rather good appearance. Excessively 
vain and remarkably haughty, domineering, 
suspicious, quick-tempered, and irritable—a 
quality not lessened by his being a victim of 
dyspepsia—he was gracious to his flatterers 
but overbearing, grossly insulting, and bitterly 
vindictive toward those who deigned to hold 
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aloof from or defy him. Cold, cruel, and 
heartless, he was deaf to cries of mercy when 
emanating from a supposed enemy, and equally 
callous to the privileges of age, sex, cireum- 
stance, or condition. Of his qualities as a sol- 
dier we can only say that while at Gallatin he 
developed no traits to warrant the belief that 
he would have rivaled a Grant or a Thomas 
had opportunity afforded the test. As military 
governor of a conquered district, he revealed 
the true inwardness of his unenviable nature, 
in which were discovered a painful absence of 
all that was noble and philanthropic, and traits 
unspeakably inhuman, malicious, and degrad- 
ing. He looked upon those under his sway as 
criminals until their innocence was established, 
and regarded their rights of life, liberty, and 
property as forfeited, and only to be enjoyed 
subject to his will. His tribunal was his own 
self-sufficient person, acting as judge and jury, 
though not always directly as executioner. The 
origin, progress, and termination of cases in his 
court were novel and summary. 

The complainant was, as a rule, unknown to 
and undiscoverable by the defendant—if this 
be not a misnomer in this connection. When, 
where, and how the complaint was made were 
matters of mystery; but having been preferred, 
the complainant retired, leaving the further 
management of the case to his attorney—the 
court. If the judge, who was a law unto him- 
self, saw proper to take jurisdiction of it, the 


next step was to order a guard of soldiers to, 


arrest the accused and bring him or her into 
the presence of the irate partisan court. Upon 
the appearance of the prisoner the trial term 
began and the case was opened by an aceusa- 
tion hurled at him from the bench. Demur- 
rers and pleas were unknown in this tribunal, 
nor were answers effective, when allowed at 
all, save to stimulate the court to a higher state 
of judicial rage, raise the offense and hasten 
the conviction of the doomed prisoner. Sen- 
tence followed conviction, and punishment sen- 
tence with terrible and fatal haste. The degree 
of punishment varied rather with the whim of 
the court than the grade and character of the 
offense. If the prisoner happened to be a wo- 
man, whether old or young, she was reviled 
with coarse and profane insolence; if a man 
or boy, he was rarely dismissed without feeling 
the power and anger of the court. He was 
certainly cursed, and generally either impris- 
oned, banished, or shot. For strict conformity 
to the sole purpose of its sessions, and for speedy 
dispatch of business, this tribunal far surpassed 


the best efforts of drum-head courts - martial, 
and even the labors of Judge Lynch, and for 
the enormity of its procedure and its decrees 
in many instances, it exceeded our conception 
of any thing possible in the whole range of 
juridical pretense. The steady uniformity 
with which this judge applied inversely the 
long-established principles and rules of prac- 
tice governing military as well as civil tribu- 
nals, suggests a doubt whether it was due to a 
distorted conception or a deliberate reversal of 
them. A prisoner in his presence was a guilty 
criminal. His accuser was kept concealed, 
counsel was denied, argument prohibited, and 
the possibility of an acquittal avoided by re- 
fusing the poor unfortnnate all proof offered 
to establish his innocence. 

This is a strong but a fair description of the 
tribunal organized and operated at Gallatin 
during the Paine era and auxiliary to the mil- 
itary arm in enforcing the moral, political, and 
patriotic sentiment of the petty despotism es- 
tablished in this corner of Tennessee. In one 
aspect the picture might find, if its horrors 
could be concealed, its appropriate setting in 
the humorous column of some Jaw journal; in 
another and better view, its fit place would be 
on the page of history, an illustration of cer- 
tain ignoble means employed in the work of 
subjugation, an emphatic example of the hor- 
rors of civil war, and a warning of the danger 
in one-man power. 

General Paine’s policy of subjugation was to 
bring the people to abject, humiliating submis- 
sion by producing in them feelings of intense 
personal fear and great dread of his authority. 
That he was peculiarly adapted to employment 
of this kind was abundantly demonstrated. He 
cherished inveterate hatred of the very term 
“rebel,” and despised every creature thought 
to be tinctured with sympathy for the Southern 
cause, His extremely suspicious nature made 
him ever watchful of the movements and utter- 
ances of those whom he deemed capable of 
unfriendly sentiments. By reason of his ex- 
quisitely irascible temperament, he would yield 
to paroxysms of passion on very slender pro- 
vocation. Besides, he could stand unmoved in 
the presence of distress and hear the beseech- 
ing wails of pity without apparent sympathetic 
emotion. It is, then, not difficult to believe 
that one possessing such characteristics must 
have been prompted far more by a feeling of 
gratification than a sense of duty, in perform- 
ing the dastardly, cruel work he did so thor- 
oughly. Men and women alike were sum- 
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moned into his presence on the slightest pre- 
texts, as if simply to be overawed by an exhi- 
bition of his authority, and wilted by a mani- 
festation of his fury; and seldom did they leave 
him without the conviction that his vengeance 
would be terrible. Often would he perform 
some startling act so disproportionate to any 
offense or unsupported by ostensible reason, 
that consternation would seize the people and 
cause the most quiet, orderly, and scrupulously 
cautious to doubt and tremble. He would un- 
dertake sometimes to settle misunderstandings 
between citizens concerning their private ac- 
counts—his court had a common-law as well as 
a criminal side—and it need not be said that 
his jurisdiction was admitted and his decisions 
obeyed. So minutely did he intermeddle in 
their private affuirs, and so unrelentingly pur- 
sue them every where, in and out of season, 
that it is no wonder they moved about with 
prudent tread and furtive glance, like men 
fearing to awaken a slumbering demon, and 
that even at their own hearths they spoke with 
bated breath, as if the very walls of their 
houses and the trees of the forest coneealed 
lurking spies and informers. The main object 
of this dire policy succeeded, but it proved a 
Dlighting curse to the country where it was 
pursued. Neighbors feared to congregate or 
be seen one with another. Social ties were 
sundered for the time, charitable instincts 
smothered, suspicion became rife, mistrust gen- 
eral, productive effort was paralyzed—except 
where the General commanding was personally 
interested—and the community gradually set- 
tled to the low ebb of a sly struggle to subsist. 
Hope had departed and despair completed the 
gloom. 

During this dark period ineendiarisin often 
occurred, pillage and robbery were common, 
and private murders almost as frequent as 
public executions by order of the commanding 
General. Of course hardships and crimes of 
exceptional frequency, severity, and atrocity 
are to be expected during a state of war; but 
the conviction is universal, in the territory em- 
braced within the military distriet of which 
we write, that, under a different policy, the 
horrors of the situation would have been very 
greatly mitigated and, if General Paine’s meth- 
ods had been different, the Union cause appre- 
ciably advanced, 

Now that peace reigns and fraternal feeling 
exists over the entire land, as we read with 
admiration reports of campaigns by whilom 
Federal and Confederate participants—period- 


ically appearing in the Brvouac and other 
magazines engaged in collecting historical 
data—and accept with pride as common prop- 
erty the heroism and daring of American sol- 
diery, it is with sensations akin to those expe- 
rienced in a horrid nightmare that we revert 
to the shameful outrages perpetrated in this 
military district from November, 1862, to May, 
1864. 

The plea of military necessity, broad and 
convenient as it may be to justify wrong, is 
wholly insufficient to excuse or palliate cases 
like the following, which lie at the door of 
General E, A. Paine: 

A young rebel soldier returned one Saturday 
evening to his father’s house in the neighbor- 
hood of Hartsville, with the avowed purpose 
of taking the oath of allegiance and remaining 
within the Federal lines. He had arranged to 
go with his brother-in-law to see General Paine 
at headquarters on the following Monday. He 
remained at his father’s house from the time 
he had reached there until the next (Sunday) 
evening. Saturday night a Union citizen was 
killed by guerrillas trying to take an informer, 
as Was afterward ascertained. A squad of sol- 
diers called Sunday evening, arrested the young 
man and took him out on the pike where Gen- 
eral Paine was awaiting him. The father, 
some sixty odd years old, and his brother-in- 
law followed. As soon as the prisoner con- 
fronted him, the General, with curses, accused 
himof having been concerned in the killing the 
night before. He denied the charge and pro- 
tested his innocence, but the General ordered his 
guard to“ take him off and kill him, and to be 
sure that they killed him d—d dead.” In vain 
did the father beg that his son’s life be spared, 
at least until a trial could be had; the request 
was denied and the prisoner was hurried off 
and shot. The brother-in-law was arrested 
and taken to Gallatin, and the dead body of 
the son left on the spot with his grief-stricken 
father. This vietim was Alfred Dalton. 

A boy by the name of Hughes, and small of 
stature, and only sixteen years of age, met his 
doom in the same way, without the semblance 
of a trial. 

In like manner, by order of General Paine, 
Stalker, Smith, White, Reese, Saunders, and 
Peddicord were shot without trial and without 
preparation for the terrible fate. 

The foregoing bloody story is not only a 
matter of common repute, but it is of record 
in two cases tried in Smith County, from dep- 
ositions taken and now on file, in which the 
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writer transcribed it, merely supplementing his 
extracts With immaterial connecting facts de- 
rived from the reputable sources. 

As to how many men were thus executed 
and are clearly chargeable to the same crimson 
accounts, the statements of the witnesses in 
the records referred to vary widely. General 
Paine’s depositions were taken in these cases, 
and we quote his language on this point: “I 
only recollect of ordering two to be shot, and 
they were shot without trial.” Another witness 
says of it: “I think he killed about twenty or 
thirty men in Sumner County while in com- 
mand at Gallatin.” Still another says: “I 
heard Paine say he had shot sixty men,” and 
this witness gives the mames of six. And 
another, who resided in Gallatin throughout 
this eventful and trying period, a man of ma- 
ture age, intelligence, professional reputation, 
and promise, states: “ Upon one occasion, the 
day I think that Reese was taken out and shot, 
I heard Paine say (if my recollection serves 
me right,) as to the number, that he (Reese) 
made the one hundred and sixth man that he 
had killed. I never heard of General Paine 
ever having any man tried either by civil or 
military tribunal before he had them killed. 
Reese’s body was found on or near the river 
the next day after he was taken out by soldiers 
to be shot.” We will mention, in passing, that 
citizens applied to General Paine for permis- 
sion to bury Reese’s body, but it was refused. 
Nevertheless they secretly performed this hu- 
mane duty, though, as they believed, at a great 
risk. 

Touching this, as well as other points in this 
General’s remarkable career, we here give lib- 
eral extracts from the deposition of another 
witness, which were used in the same case 
for obvious reasons. This gentleman was 
a staunch Unionist, a man of great popular- 
ity, prominence, ability, and eminently chiv- 
alric instincts, who had served his country 
honorably in war and acceptably in high sta- 
tion in peace. He says: “He had the general 
character of a cold-blooded murderer and a 
wholesale robber. I never knew or heard of a 
man whose general character was worse than 
that of General Paine, and, from my own per- 
sonal knowledge, I believe he deserved that 
character. Sometime in the year 1864, as well 
as I remember the dates, while General Fry 
was investigating the conduct of General 
Paine at Paducah, I addressed to him (Fry) a 
a communication, in which I charged General 
Paine with the murder of ten prisoners or cit- 


izens, giving names, dates, and places where 
the victims were shot, and pledging myself to 
prove the facts substantially as charged; and 
also charging him with plundering the people 
of this and the adjoining counties: of a large 


amount of money, stock, and other valuable . 


property. [stated to General Fry that although 
I had no personal knowledge of these crimes, 
yet I would be responsible for their proof be- 
fore him or any other competent authority. I 
sent a copy of the same charges to General 
George H. Thomas, then in Nashville, who re- 
turned it to me with an indorsement that 
General Paine was no longer under his com- 
mand. I then sent the charges to Colonel 
Pennebaker, at Washington City, who informed 
me that he had placed them in the hands of 
Senator Powell, of Kentucky, and retained no 
copy. I heard General Paine repeatedly say 
that he had ordered his officers in charge of 
scouting parties, ‘to bring in no prisoners, but 
to shoot the scoundrels down whenever they 
caught them,’ or words in substance to this 
effect. Iam not positive that I heard him say 
how many he had caused to be shot; but to 
the best of my recollection he said he had shot, 
or caused to be shot, one on every road leading 
into Gallatin. I never knew him to have any 
man tried while he was in command here. 
There are a great many roads leading into 
Gallatin.” 

Of some dozen of the depositions quoted 
from, that have been examined by the writer, 
all were given by men of standing and char- 
acter in their respective communities, and four 
of them he knows were prominent, leading 
Union men. They all discredited General 
Paine; but it is right to say that the deposi- 
tions of quite a number of citizens of the Gen- 
eral’s native State (as is presumed) were fur- 
nished, and they sustain his credibility and 
reputation for veracity. 

His vanity being generally understood, an 
amusing device was suggested to reach him 
through flattery, paralyze his arm, and mollify 
his rigorous measures. A rumor was set afloat 
to the effect that he was about to be ordered 
away to some other field of labor. In due 
time a petition was circulated for signatures, 
and in it the proper authority was asked to 
allow General Paine to remain in command at 
Gallatin! The project was abandoned, how- 
ever, before it had gone far; the joke was so 
vast in its proportions and so provokingly 
funny that a general laugh ensued and uneasi- 
ness arose lest, perchance, even the vain subject 
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of it might perceive something ridiculous in its 
transparent magnitude. 

General Paine did not husband his executive 
abilities for special uses, nor confine his admin- 
istrative powers to great matters—he was ex- 
travagantly liberal with both. Always loaded 
to the muzzle and running over, his redundant 
governing capacities were ever on top, as it 
were, and, besides dispatching the routine 
duties of his post and district, brow-beating 
old men and terrifying women and looking 
after his planting interests, he found ample 
time and had ready inclination to attend to 
odd jobs, like the following, if the match was 
but applied to his explosive temper, which was 
never known to be unprimed: 

Once upon a time it came to his ears that 
away up on Goose Creek one neighbor had 
refused to lend another his buggy in which to 
ride to town. Now there was nothing in this 
to touch off even General Paine’s sensitive 
magazine, nor did the simple circumstance do 
it; but there was something else in it; the 
party refused was a Union man, the other 
party was not! This rendered the situation 
grave indeed! The commandant of the post 
and district hurried to the scene of this wick- 
edness to give it his personal investigation 
and attention! He surprised the unsuspecting 
vehicle quietly standing under a shed, had it 
brought out, combustibles piled around it, and 
was about to have it cremated when the wife 
of the owner appeared! He heard her entreat- 
ies in behalf of the carriage and yielded, par- 
doned the guilty chattel, about-faced, and took 
up his homeward march! 

A rigid system of espionage was among the 
numerous instrumentalities employed in this 
military district to win the wayward citizen 
from his love of the Confederacy. It was pur- 
sued in a corrective way that calls to mind the 
anecdote of the German-American father who 
punished his son because, as the old man as- 
serted, the boy thought“damn it!” It was not 
enough to await the infraction of an order that 
no citizen should feed, shelter, clothe, or other- 
wise give aid and comfort to a rebel; but pains 
were taken to tempt citizens to violate it. A 
striking illustration of this practice was had in 
the case of a worthy, highly respected gentle- 
man who was living in the vicinity of Gallatin 
at the time, and this is one of many similar eases, 
only that in this the party escaped punishment, 
while others were not so fortunate. He was 
sitting in the front porch of his house reading 
late one afternoon. There entered a man dressed 


in the ragged, dirty garb of a veteran Confed- 
erate soldier. In the strictest confidence and 
with prayers that he be not betrayed, he in- 
formed the gentleman that he was a rebel sol- 
dier and directly from the Confederate army. 
Claiming to be tired, hungry, and penniless, he 
asked to be fed and sheltered for the night. 
Suspecting a trepan, the gentleman scanned 
him closely, and, declining his request, informed 
him that it would be best for both of them if he 
left at once. The next evening the gentleman 
recognized this same fellow passing his house, 
leading a squad of Federal cavalry; doubtless 
carrying in his pocket orders received at head- 
quarters. This was a narrow escape for the 
citizen; for had he unsuspectingly yielded to 
charitable impulse and entertained the rascal, 
it is morally certain that he would have been 
subjected to indignities, and perhaps very se- 
vere punishment. 

Another great annoyance and hardship to 
which the citizens were subjected during this 
period, was the enforced care and entertain- 
ment of professed refugees from rebel intoler- 
ance. They came from every point of the com- 
pass, and in appearance, speech, and behavior 
were of a character to create belief that they 
were less unfortunate victims of war than 
reckless udventurers profiting by the disorders 
of the times. Now the citizens were required 
under penalty and without hope of compensa- 
tion, to bring in provisions for these wards of 
the commander, and this they did as best they 
could from their scanty supplies. Again they 
would often receive orders to provide furnished 
apartments in their houses and food for a 
certain number, and thus had billeted on 
them and were forced to receive among the 
members of their households individuals and 
families of the most questionable character. 
Under this accommodating, generous policy 
Gallatin became, as was to be expected, a pop- 
ular resort for a certain class of dead-beats, who 
sought the parental prgtection of the military, 
and were sustained by these enforced hospitali- 
ties. As this business grew, refugee camps 
became a necessity to accommodate the many 
who came here from abroad. In these camps 
were to be found fugitive negroes from many 
parts of the South. Having no occupation, 
their necessities urgent, and their minds em- 
bittered with the passions and prejudices of the 
hour, we leave the reader’s imagination to pic- 
ture what ensued. 

Indeed, if during this time there were left 
the citizen any path to tread that was free from 
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pitfalls and perplexities, annoyances and dan- 
gers, we confess that diligent search has failed 
to reveal it. The savor or suspicion of Southern 
sympathy made many a man’s walk “A hard 
road to travel.” 

If any reader of this story thinks it exag- 
gerated, and ascribes its inspiration to rebel 
animosity and vindictiveness, let him rest 
assured that naught has been set down in 
malice, and that abundant proof is available 
to substantiate the facts. Moreover, let him 
be apprised, as we are pleased to do, that the 
universal detestation that General Paine carried 
with him when he left Gallatin was followed 
by respect and esteem for Gilfillin, of Michigan, 
and Leib, of Pennsylvania, who succeeded him 
in command of this post. Between the citizens 


and these commandants and their soldiers a 
cordial feeling of friendship prevailed, mag- 
nified, it may be, on the part of the former 
by the striking contrast and the agreeable 
change. 

This chapter of war history is offered to the 
Bryovac as a contribution to the data it seems 
to be engaged in collecting, perhaps to become 
valuable in the future if not so at present. 
Should the eyes of some coming Bancroft fall 
on this article, he may or not consider its mat- 
ter worthy of consideration in writing his story 
of the great conflict between the States. It 
must be confessed that it does not add luster 
to the profession of arms, or brillianecy to the 
glorious career of our beloved Republic; but 
it is true nevertheless. 


A FRAGMENT. 


The rosy, dimpled fingers of the spring 


Yon endless stretch of happy woodland fills 


With myriad millions of new-opening leaves; 


But when the nutumn from the tasseled hills 


Shall bear the rustling sheaves, 


The few pale waifs that may be lingering 


Will surely perish in the winter’s ills. 


The warm, full currents of life’s crimson tide 


In yon great city’s inter-locking walls 
b=] 


Throb through a million hearts that feel no fear; 


But when the frost of life’s sad autumn falls 


On Hope’s wide field turned sere, 


The few that be not moldering side by side 


Will wait in sorrow till death kindly calls. 


Perhaps each waking of the vernal year 


A little fairer is than was the last, 


Perhaps each following age makes more divine 


The mold in which the human soul is cast; 
Tf not, the sun doth shine 


On earth in vain—vain is all hope or fear, 


The future can but recreate the past. 


Robert Burns Wilson. 
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TENNYSON’S LATER POEMS. 


T has been said that every human being is 
a poet once in a lifetime. The child is a 

little animal, eating, sleeping, feeling with 
almost purely animal instincts, unconscious of 
all but the material in life. The middle-aged 
man usually gets back to almost the same point 
of indifference to higher aims; care and sorrow 
benumb his senses, and if now and then he is 
sufficiently aroused to recognize his own ina- 
bility to feel deeply his lack of vital interest, 
his loss in short of enthusiasm for the ideal, it 
is but for a moment—just us in deep sleep we 
sometimes wake only long enough to know 
that we are sleeping. But somewhere between 
infaney and age, between the half-life of the 
ehild and the half-death of the man lies, never- 
theless, the poetic period. Sometimes it comes 
late, the result of one supreme emotion or ex- 
perience; oftener it is identical with the first 
conscious outlook of youth upon the myriad 
phases of life. It comes as the day does, 
slowly, impalpably, with mysterious stirring 
of the blood, with vague dreams of some great 
excellence to be attained, with vague longings 
that yet oppress us like forebodings, with pro- 
tests—not the less passionate because they are 
silent—that our lives shall not be as the half- 
lives or the utter failures we see sround us. 
We are impatient of commonplace, of com- 
placency, of content; we have no sympathy 
with modified opinions or half-measures; sim- 
ple justice seems lukewarm; we are partisans 
of every cause, and all our friends are heroes. 
“And lo, in the East! Will the East unveil? 

The East is unveiled, the East hath confessed 

A flush: ‘tis dead; ‘tis alive; ‘tis dead ere the West 

Was aware of it; nay,'tis abiding, ‘tis unwithdrawn, 

Have a care, sweet heaven! ‘Tis Dawn!” 
An era perilous alike to body and mind and 
soul, this awakening of new powers, this open- 
ing of new vistas. To the young every thing 
is desperately serious. Nothing is in its way 
more impressive, nothing should be held more 
sacred than the earnestness of youth. Sitting 
one day in the little chapel of the German Col- 
lege at Rome, I listened to the magnificent 
monotony of the Gregorian chants sung by 
the fresh young voices of the students. The 
service was very simple, but its spirit thor- 
oughly reverential; believers in all creeds 
might have met here on common ground, and 
found something that they would have missed 
at St. Peter’s. We walked away from the dingy 


little church out into the balmy brightness 
of the spring; my friend heartily echoed my 
praises of the music, but she made a thought- 
ful pause in our talk when she said: “It was 
all deeply pathetic to me. These boys are so 
much in earnest—they are so young!” 

Earnest, because young. All too soon we 
learn—or think we learn—the worthlessness 
of the objects on which we pour out our en- 
thusiasm. The waves roll full and strong, and 
break passionately but unavailingly upon the 
rocks; it is only after a time that we know 
it is unavailing. 

Happy the young soul which at this time of 
poetic sensibility and earnest purpose finds a 
wise voice to speak the right word; happy 
those who chance, when the time is ripe, upon 
the poets. It is no unimportant thing, just 
what these poets say to us; and it is no com- 
mon chance that gave to the generation now 
on the downward slope of life such a poet as 
Alfred Tennyson to nourish their young fan- 
cies with pure, spiritual food. There have 
been very different teachers among the poets, 
and not at far distant times. Think of the 
intellectual food given to the young in the last 
century; think of one’s first glance into what 
should seem an enchanted realm being through 
the medium of Swift, the deadly hater of his 
kind, with his genius for finding out the weak 
points in this frail humanity of ours, his un- 
scrupulous, unerring aim, and his terrible lash 
that drew blood at every stroke. And even 
Pope, the great singer of his time, for all his 
elegance and occasional flights of eloquence, 
was full of sneers and hatreds; he wrote for 
cynical men of the world, not for eager, trust- 
ing youth. When, somewhat later, Byron 
“ame to lead the thought, or rather the im- 
pulses, of his age, they were but poor lessons 
he could teach. We have been more fortunate. 
For more than half a century, among many 
that are excellent, one almost perfect poet has 
been writing for us, one whose natural gift of 
song is accompanjed by another gift scarcely 
less rare—that of absolute intellectual integ- 
rity which is never content save with the best 
work. To his fellow poets Tennyson has set 
this valuable example of conscientiousness; 
for the world at large he has expressed fully 
and nobly the thought of his age, and spoken 
words of cheer and inspiration. The realm 
over which he rules is enchanted; he is before 
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and above all an idealist, and herein lies the 
secret of his strength and of his occasional 
weakness. His strength, because by it he at- 
tains to the poetic vision, by it he appeals to 
the latent poet in his readers and is able to 
speak to them in their best moments. His 
weakness, because he lives in the past, in that 
shadowy region where Arthur and his knights 
have their dwelling; all of his creations partake 
somewhat of that shadowy character, and when 
he comes to treat of every-day events they too 
are idealized, sometimes to the point of incon- 
gruity. Tennyson wears the laurel worthily, 
but as far as the official position of the Poet 
Laureate is concerned, he is: not fitted for it. 
Facts of to-day —particularly public facts—do 
not inspire him, or he carries them into his 
dreamland where they become so sublimated 
as to be hardly recognizable. When he writes 
without inspiration we say that he has lost his 
old power; when he sings in lofty strains of 
England’s great men and royal women as they 
appear to him, we are apt to call out, snob and 
sycophant. Newspaper wits have used these 
words rather frequently of late in speaking of 
the new dignity recently conferred upon him. 
Is it not a well-timed mark of appreciation 
and respect? It adds no new honor to him, 
but it stamps with the seal of public approval 
the honors which he has already gained for 
himself. Certainly there are few intelligent 
persons who question the fitness of having had 
such men as Motley, Bancroft, and Lowell rep- 
resent us at foreign courts; the few, however, 
belong to the same class that is now railing 
at Tennyson because he has allowed himself 
to be placed politically, where he has long 
been intellectually, among the aristocracy of 
England. 

Exception is also taken at the retired life led 
by the poet. He will not have the flow of his 
thoughts interrupted by the ill-timed visits of 
a curious and intrusive public; during the 
golden morning hours he seeks in solitude the 
only refuge from the small annoyances, the 
inevitable friction of daily life to which the 
poetic temperament is so keenly alive; and 
there is an outcry that ideas which require 
such nursing and coddling must be but few 
and feeble. 

Tennyson’s new title, his personal reserve, and 
the inferiority of some of his later occasional 
poems—these seem to be the only grounds for 
the adverse criticism to which he has recently 
been subjected. It is, of course, only the last 
of these that need be seriously considered—the 


charge so often made of late that his powers 
have entirely failed, that he is senile, garrulous, 
What if he were? Would we then owe him 
no debt of gratitude for what he has been, no 
sympathetic appreciation even of a waning 
genius? The crying fault of this age, and par- 
ticularly of this country, is a lack of reverence ; 
we see it in religion, in literature, as well as in 
social life. Tennyson is now seventy-five years 
old, and since 1827 he has been pouring out for 
us his intellectual wealth; is it strange that the 
stream should now run somewhat thin at times? 
As friends are lost by the chances of death or 
of life, as the body grows feeble and suffering, 
is it strange that in the poet as in other men— 
and he, remember, more delicately strung than 
other iwen—the soul should become less re- 
sponsive, the light which “never was on land 
or sea” should become somewhat dim? We 
frankly admit that some of Tennyson’s later 
pvems are not up to his standard; as frankly, 
that he has not proved himself to be a great 
dramatist, though there are parts of “Queen 
Mary,” and “ Harold,” and “ Becket” that we 
would not willingly lose. But does his latest 
work show a marked falling off in his powers? 
The book* now before us should be the answer 
to that question. Here we have the result of 
those undisturbed hours in his quiet library; 
here we have the poet, not the Laureate; he 
speaks by virtue of his higher office, that of 
seer, and we challenge any one to name an- 
other poet in the whole range of English liter- 
ature who has produced in his seventy-sixth 
year a volume evincing at once such deep ex- 
perience and knowledge of life, such intensity 
and such freshness of feeling, and such delicate 
beauty of fancy and of melody. Since his first 
independent volume, published in 1832, we 
think Tennyson has not produced one which 
shows to such advantage the versatility of his 
genius. The contents of that early volume 
were wonderfully varied; there were poems 
like “ Enone,” after classic models; a strangely 
sweet medieval ballad, “The Lady of Sha- 
lott,” in which he struck the key-note of that 
splendid symphony, “The Idyls;” there was 
oriental softness and luxuriousness and sensu- 
ous enjoyment in the “ Lotos Eaters” and the 
“Recollections of the Arabian Nights;” we 
had the spirited, picturesque effects of the 
“Palace of Art” and the “ Dream of Fair 
Women” side by side with such simple Eng- 


*Tiresias and Other Poems, by Alfred, Lord Tenny- 
son, D.C.L., P.L. Lendon: Macmillan & Co. 
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lish lyrics as the “ Miller’s Daughter,” and lines 
of such tender beauty as those to “J.S.” 

More than half a century lies between that 
volume and this, the latest—perhaps the last— 
from our poet, and in that interval he has done 
more good work than could even be sketched 
within the limits of this paper. 
mature productions speak for themselves, they 
are incorporated with the thought of the time. 
Our task is simply to point out the vigor, variety 
and general excellence of these latest poems, 
asking our readers to carry out for themselves 
the suggested comparison with those which 
gained for him “full-handed plaudits” over 
fifty years ago. 

The dedication of this volume to Robert 
Browning has more than the passing signifi- 
cance of the appreciation of one poet by the 
other. We think the volume itself shows 
Browning’s influence, if not directly on Tenny- 
son himself, certainly indirectly on the thought 
of the day. Browning has influenced the lit- 
erary world in a very marked way of late, and 
Tennyson is in thorough sympathy with his 
time. He, the great master of poetic harmony, 
who, half a century ago, gave to other poets 
such a model of melody and finish that, as Mr. 
Stedman says, “thencefurward slovenly work 
was impossible, subject to instant rebuke by con- 
trast,” he recognizes as salutary the pendulum 
swing of public taste from melody of form to 
vigor of thought, a change of which Mr. Brown- 
ing was the motive power and remains the high- 
est exponent. Tennyson has in several of these 
last poems used with fine effect Browning’s fa- 
vorite poetic form, the dramatic monologue, a 
form which when well used is so striking because 
so directly personal. M. Taine, the French critic, 
sneers not a little at Tennyson’s conservatism, 
at the “azure sky of popularity” under which 
he has developed, at his “comfortable English 
nurse.” But surely his conservatism has for 
once been of service to him; he has avoided 
Browning’s roughness and obscurity, and has 
learned from him perhaps something of direct- 
ness and vigor, but without sacrificing the 
sweetness of his own song. 

In “Tiresias,” the initial poem of this vol- 
ume, Tennyson has gone again to the classics 
for a hero. Here speaks that Greek youth — 
nowan aged man—who once unwittingly gazed 
upon the unveiled beauty of Pallas Athene: 


Tennyson’s 


“A dreadful light 
Came from her golden hair, her golden helm, 
And all her golden armor on the grass, 
And from her virgin breast, and virgin eyes 
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Remaining fixt on mine, till mine grew dark 
Forever, and I heard a voice that said, 
‘Henceforth be blind, for thou hast seen too much, 
And speak the truth that no man may believe.’ ”’ 


Then upon him “flashed the power of proph- 
esying,” but “so chained and coupled with the 
curse of blindness and their unbelief who 
heard,” that the gift remained of no avail to in- 
fluence the mad strife between the people and 
their rulers: 


“Who ever turned upon his heel to hear 
My warning that the tyranny of one 
Was prelude to the tyranny of all? 
My counsel that the tyranny of all 
Led backward to the tyranny of one?” 


These lines seem to us a powerful epitome 
of the whole of history, and a timely warning 
alike to Russian autocrat and to American dem- 
So far the gift bestowed upon Tiresias 
had “worked no good to aught that lives,” but 
now in the war of the famous “Seven Against 
Thebes,” he hears the crash of arms, and the 
“shuddering war-thunder of the iron rams” that 
are surely preparing the destruction of his be- 
loved city. Knowing that only a human life, 
freely given, will appease the angry gods, he 
makes one last effort to throw off the curse and 
speaks words of heroic inspiration to the young 
son of Creon, until the youth, moved by his 
glowing words, hurries off to make of himself 
that free sacrifice by which alone Thebes can 
be saved— 


ocrat. 


“ Rejoicing that the sun, the moon, the stars 
Send no such light upon the ways of men 
As one great deed,”’ 


and the poem ends with a triumphant outburst 
in which Tiresias foretells his own final eman- 
cipation from blindness and unbelief. 

Some added lines indicate that this is the 
poem which Tennyson had intended to send as 
a birthday greeting, with the lines which stand 
first in this volume, to his friend, Mr. Edward 
Fitzgerald, whose translation of the “ Rubai- 
yat of Omar Khayyam,” made many years ago, 
has recently become so popular, interpreted 
by Vedder’s wonderful drawings. Tennyson 
speaks here of this “golden Eastern lay” as 
“a planet equal to the sun which cast it, that 
large infidel, your Omar,” and tells how, before 
either poem or birthday lines were sent to Fitz- 
gerald, he heard “the tolling of his funeral 
bell.” His friend had reached already the “one 
far height and one far shining fire.” 

The brothers, “ Balin and Balan,” come from 
Arthur’s court; they have known Enid and 
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Elaine, Galahad and Percivale, and bring a mes- 
sage from them, To those who love the “ Idyls,” 
there is something delightful in the mere fa- 
miliar cadence of the verse, but beside this merit 
“ Balin and Balan” has also the ring of the ear- 
lier poems of the series. It contains passages 
of great power and beauty, notably that one in 
which poor, unhappy, morbid Balin with “ his 
heats and violences” is described as hover- 
ing about Lancelot, looking up to him as the 
ideal of knightly strength and gentleness, sore 
and sick at heart because he can never hope to 
attain to such a height. And again, where he 
sees the meeting of Lancelot and Guinevere in 
the garden and learns the guilty secret which 
falls like a blight upon him and finally, through 
his reckless despair, causes his death. This idy] 
is intended as an introduction to“ Merlin and 
Vivien ;” the latter appears in it and displays 
her peculiarly elvish and ingenious wickedness. 
Surely nothing does so much to keep the heart 
fresh and young as humor. This is a quality 
always distinctly visible in Tennyson, though 
sometimes only as affecting his views of life, 
but he has never given so free an expression 
to it, perhaps, as in two poems in this collec- 
tion. Both are written in dialect, and both are 
masterpieces. In “To-morrow,” pathetic, even 
tragic as is the story, we have frequent gleams 
of true Irish fun; as, for instance, when one 
lover says of his rival in the good graces of 
pretty, coquettish, faithful Molly Magee: 


“But shure we were betther frinds whin I crack’d 
his skull for her sake, 
An’ he ped me back wid the best he could give at 
ould Donovan’s wake.” 


And he perpetrates a genuine “bull,” with a 
seeming unconsciousness which is delightful, 
when he tells that when Molly and “her batch- 
elor” were laid side by side in death: 

“ Shamus O'Shea that has now ten childer, hand- 
some and tall, 


Him an’ his childer wor keenin’ as if he had lost 
them all.” 


Tt is no slight thing for an Englishman in 
these days of “ Land Bill” and “Home Rule” 
agitation to write of the Irish with such ap- 
preciation of the poetry and pathos as well as 
of the humor of their character, or to touch so 
delicately and sympathetically even upon their 
religious superstitions and convivial tendencies. 

“The Spinster’s Sweet-arts” is perfect; so 
simple that in spite of the dialect one carries 
away from the first reading a complete and 
vivid impression of the old maid with her two 


hundred a year, for which she was courted and 
fluttered in her youth. She knew she “never 
wor pretty,” but, woman like, she had found it 
“pleasant to hear.” We can see her sitting in 
her spotless cottage, waiting for the milking 
time that she might feed her pet cats “Tommy 
the first, an’ Tommy the second, an’ Stevie, an’ 
Rob,” all named for her old “sweet-arts,” and 
regulated as she would have regulated the 
“men-tommies” she was too sensible to marry. 
There had been objections to all of them; Rob 
was her favorite, and almost won her once after 
pulling her out of a bog, but unfortunately his 
muddy boots spoiled her new carpet and his 
own chances of success. Stevie was clean and 
sober, “ wi’ a nice red face,” but he was a wid- 
ower with two children, and she had “ naw likin’ 
for brats,” on grounds which are presented with 
inimitable humor. “The Tommies” seem to 
have had no particular merit except that of 
wanting to marry her, and their characters to 
have been marred by some serious fault, for she 
exclaims: 


“Tfed I married the Tommies—O Lord, 
To love and obey the Tommies! I could n’t a’ stuck 
by my word!”’ 

The truth is she did not care for any of them 
as much as for her little fortune and her own 
way, so she is well content to have kept both, 
and to sit looking out upon her roses in the 
twilight as she talked to the “sweet-arts who 
’even’t a word to say.” It is long since we have 
had any thing so deliciously humorous as this 
bit of character painting. 

But the supreme poem of this collection is 
“The Wreck;” even in his own “golden prime” 
we doubt if Tennyson ever produced any thing 
finer. It is the ery, we had almost said, of a 
lost soul, but surely if an agony of repentance 
avails any thing this poor soul is not lost. It is 
the story of a woman’s life, one sinned against 
and sinning, and every line in which it is told 
seems to us faultless, a wonderful combination 
of the profound humanity of the poet with his 
consummate liteary art—that art, we mean, 
which sees the end from the beginning, adds 
here a touch and there a line, all consciously 
and surely tending to produce the desired effect. 
We are prepared for wl that follows after read- 
ing its first wonderful verse: 

“Wide me, Mother! my Fathers belonged to the 
church of old, 

Iam driven by storm and sin and death to the an- 

cient fold, 


I cling to the Catholic Cross once more, to the faith 
that saves, 
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My brain is full of the crash of wrecks, and the roar 

of waves, 

My life itself is a wreck, I have sullied a noble 

name, 

Iam flung from the rushing tide of the world as a 

waif of shame, 

Iam roused by the wail of a child, and awake to a 

livid light 

And a ghastlier face than ever has haunted a grave 

by night, 

I would hide from the storm without, I would flee 

from the storm within, 

I would make my life one prayer fora soul that died 

in his sin, 

I was the tempter, Mother, and mine was the 

deeper fall; 

I will sit at your feet, I will hide my face, I will tell 

you all.” 

Note with what skill a terrible sorrow is sug- 
gested, one so great that no merely human ear 
could be chosen to receive the confession which 
the stricken soul must make. Her instinct 
leads her to the only fold that seems broad 
enough to take in all, te the “ Mother Church,” 
the “ Faith that saves,” above all to the church 
which claims to hold its power even over the 
dead. If it could in any way be discovered 
how many of the adult converts to the Roman 
Catholie Church are brought into it on the 
strength of that one privilege, prayer for the 
dead, we think the proportion would be sur- 
prising. No one who has ever been brought 
face to face with the awful silence, the irrevoca- 
bleness of death, has failed to have an intense de- 
sire for some communion with the lost one, and 
this desire is indirectly answered in the Cath- 
olic Church by the prayers for the dead, and 
appeals with dangerous power to the living. 
- And so this wrecked life would be made “one 
prayer for a soul that died in his sin,” and she 
comes where her wish ean be granted, and her 
story listened to with a certain broad, imper- 
sonal sympathy. The story is simple enough, 
common enough. A young, unthinking girl 
has been given in marriage to a man of rank 
and wealth, one feared by men and admired by 
women—“A princelier-looking man never stept 
through a prince’s hall”—but he is proud and 
cold, and had married his young wife as he per- 
formed other social duties. Music and poetry 
had no voice for him, he was 
“ Repelled by the magnet of art to the which my 

nature was drawn, 

The word of the poet by whom the deeps of the 

world are stirr’d, 

The musie that robes it in language beneath and 

beyond the word!" 

There were cnly formal caresses for her, and 
soon cold disappointed glances for her child be- 
cause of the “pity it isn’t a boy!” 


‘The one thing given me, to love and to live for, 
glanced at in scorn! 

The child that I felt I could die for—as if she were 
basely born !”’ 


The inevitable reaction came, coldness for 
coldness, scorn for scorn; she turned from 
him, but was met by the sense of emptiness, 
of starvation in her life: 


“I threw myself all abroud—I would play my part 
with the young, 
By the low footlights of the world—and I caught 
the wreath that was flung.” 


In the world she met with one whose soul 
echoed and set to higher strains the poetry in 
her own; she “bowed herself as a slave to his 
intellectual throne,” and— 


“He helped me with death and heal'd me with sor- 

row for evermore. 

For I broke the bond. That day my nurse had 
brought me the child. 

The small sweet face was flush’d, but it coo’d to 
the mother and smiled. 

‘Any thing ailing,’ I asked her, ‘with baby?’ She 
shook her head, 

And the motherless mother kiss’d it, and turned in 
her haste and fled.” 


Then followed “ten long sweet summer 
days’ 
notomy was only broken once, when a little 
bird sang among the shrouds, and then flut- 
tered down at her feet to die, and to bring to 
her for a moment the thought of her child. 
The thought grew and darkened like a cloud, 
and the orphan wail seemed borne on the gath- 
ering storm, 


? 


on shipboard; days whose happy mo- 


“ And a voice rang out in the thunders of ocean and 
heaven, ‘‘ Thou hast sinned.” 


The mother’s heart is wrung at last by grief 
and shame, and the storm without is scarcely 
heeded for the storm within, though the ship 
is driving fast to destruction. Nothing could 
be finer than the lines which give us an im- 
pression rather than a description of the storm 
and of the scene in the cabin with her lover, 
unless it is the following ones, which tell of 
his death and of her awakening from long un- 
consciousness to find rescue in a homeward 
bound ship: 
“Then all on a sudden I thought, I shall look on the 
child again.”’ 
With her soul still torn by that terrible civil 


war, the strife of two great feelings, she is 


“The lonely slave of an often-wandering mind; 
For whenever a rougher gust might tumble a 
stormier wave, 
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‘O, Stephen,’ I moaned, ‘Iam coming to thee in 
thine ocean grave.’ 

And again, when a balmier breeze curl’d over a 
peacefuller sea, 

I found myself moaning again, ‘O, child, I am 
coming to thee.’ 


Once more in her native land, she wrote for 
news of her child; 
“And an answer came 
Not from the nurse—nor yet to the wife—to her 
maiden name! 
I shook as I open’d the letter—I knew that hand too 
well— 
And from it a scrap, clipt out of the ‘deaths’ ina 
paper fell. 
‘Ten long sweet summer days’ of feverand want of 
eare ! 
And gone—that day of the storm—O, Mother, she 
came to me there.”’ 


We think that Tennyson has never surpassed 
in intensity and pathos this work of his old 
age; and he has moreover shown his genius 
by tiding over successfully two difficulties that 
in feebler hands would have destroyed the ef- 
fect of the poem. The first is, his venturing 
to be commonplace in the conclusion; and the 
other is in risking the loss of the reader’s sym- 
pathy for his heroine. For a time our hearts 
revolted from the mother who could desert her 
child, but in the end who would not weep for 
her tears of blood! If her fault was grievous, 
gtievously did she answer it. Horror of the 
sin, dread of its consequences, and at the same 
time an almost divine compassion for the sin- 
ner—all these must have been deeply felt by 
the poet, since his words are able to reproduce 
them so strongly inthe reader. One is in some 
way reminded in this poem of “Locksley 
Hall,” though the gain in “The Wreck” is ap- 
parent. There is a good deal of cheap cynicism 
in the earlier poem, it is the loud, bitter out- 
burst of violent but short-lived grief. We learn 
as we grow older that there may be worse calam- 
ities than an unfortunate love affair, that there 
are many heart-sorrows which are not at all of 
asentimental character. In “The Wreck,” Ten- 
nyson has drawn with a masterly hand a grief 
too deep for bitterness, too intense for expres- 
sion save in the most direct and simple words, 
and these spoken with the quiet of despuir. 
After the plain, commonplace statement of the 
tragic fact, there is nothing more to be said. 

In “The Flight,” we have the same poetic 
form as in the poem just discussed, and it deals 
with the same social problem, an ill-assorted, 
loveless marriage. But here the danger is only 
threatened; the daughter who has been sold by 
a “Godless Jeptha” to pay a gambling debt, 


flies from her fate in the early dawn of what 
was to have been her wedding-day. This poem 
is full of force, and contains many passages of 
such beauty as the following: 


“There! listen how the birds 

3egin to warble yonder in the budding orchard trees! 

The lark has passed from earth to heaven upon the 
the morning breeze! 

They love their mates to whom they sing; or else 
their songs, that meet 

The morning with such musie would never be so 
sweet! 

And tho’ these fathers will not hear, the blessed 
Heavens are just, 

And Love is fire, and burns the feet would trample it 
to dust.”’ 


It is certainly not by chance, but by distinct 
purpose that the two poems called “ Despair” 
and “The Ancient Sage” stand side by side and 
in the order named. We have in the first the 
extreme expression of agnosticism, not to say 
of entire unbelief, in the latter, the calm, clear 
statement of a“ faith beyond the forms of faith,” 
as lofty as it is simple. In one is portrayed a 
man just rescued from suicide, he is half-crazed 
with trouble and his belief is shaken to its foun- 
dation. He had turned from the “know-all 
chapel” to the “know-nothing books,” and has 
been repelled by the narrow, iron-bound path 
of one, and driven to despair by the hopeless 
words “ No thoroughfare,” which meet him at 
every turn of the broader way, and, mad with 
pain, he cries out that there is no hope for the 
future, no God in earth or heaven. In “The 
Ancient Sage,” we see even more clearly Ten- 
nyson’s recognition of the importance of some 
of those questions which science is constantly 
raising for religion to answer, but he strikes a 
timely blow at the tendency of science to 
bring all things down to mere material issues, 
In the passage beginning, 


“‘ Thou canst not prove the nameless, O my son,” 


the sage brings finely before his doubting dis- 
ciple the position, the province of faith in the 
scheme of things, and through the whole poem 
runs like a thread of gold unshaken belief and 
trust. The plan of the “Ancient Sage,” with 
its varying rhythm, is unusual and most happy 
in its result; the beautiful, pathetic minor 
chords of the verses which are the utterance 
of the youth are followed with exquisite 
effect by the organ-like roll—both in form 
and thought—of the aged man’s response. 
We can not but believe that Tennyson felt 
that the intense humanity which gave such 
power to his “Despair” and even made its 
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implied arguments seem unanswerable, might 
subject him to misconception. There are times 
and moods in which most thinking people feel 
the fatal power of the “know-nothing” doc- 
trine, and we take it that Tennyson has had 
this experience; but with him it is only a phase 
of feeling, and after the wail of “Despair” 
comes significantly such an expression of a faith 
fixed and strengthened as in the final words 
of “The Sage.” Has he not said elsewhere, 
“Who never doubted, never half believed”? 

Tennyson is always abreast of his time; he 
may fail now and then in his attempts to voice 
the passions and interests of the hour, but the 
spirit of the age finds in him its fullest expres- 


sion. He feels for those who are struggling in 
darkness; he is true to his art in the utter hope- 
jessness of “ Despair” and in the intense sad- 
ness of the rhymed verses of “The Sage;” but 
he is true to his own most solemn convictions 
when, in the latter, he gives his creed as man 
and poet. We rejuice in that broad sympathy 
which enables him to picture humanity in its 
manifold phases; but we rejoice still more that 
in these “new dark ages of the popular press” 
his voice, which brought to our youth visions 
of beauty and delight, can speak to our ma- 
turer years the needed talisman which has 
power to charm away the haunting phantoms 


of doubt. P. B. Semple. 


DESIRE: AN 


Come, dear Desire, and walk with me, 
We'll gather sweets and rob the bee; 
Come, leave the dimness of your room, 
We’ll watch how, since the morning rain, 
The spider sitteth at her loom 
To weave her silken web again. 
I know a field where bluets blow 
Like frost from fingers of the night, 
And by a hidden runnel grow 
The frail spring-beauties, blush and white. 


She leaves the room and walks with me 

Where dance the leaflets airily; 

Beyond the lane and o’er the grass, 

And down the shaded copse we pass. 

What sweeter bliss beneath the sun 
Than through the wooded ways to go 

With her whose heart is almost won, 
And let the fullness overflow! 


Her voice is ringing, clear and blithe, 

I mark her motions, free and lithe; 
Sometimes the briers that lift her dress 
Reveal the ankle’s gracefulness. 

The flowers on which she will not tread 


APRIL IDYL. 


Pay homage with each nodding head, 
As though the Lady May, their queen, 
Were lightly pacing o’er the green. 

The bluebird to my suit gives heed, 

The wood-thrush warbles me goodspeed, 
And every bird in every tree, 

That peeps at her and peers at me, 
Sings loud encouragement and long 
And bids us welcome in his song. 


Kind stones, I thank you for your grace, 

I bless each wet and marshy place; 

Low pile of logs and fallen fence, 

I owe ye twain a recompense 

With ‘prostrate tree and matted vine, 
Each bar that gives occasion sweet 

To hold her supple hand in mine, 
And teach her where to place her fect. 


See, my Desire, the mossy nook 

Where grows the pink anemone, 
Ill kindly lift you o’er the brook 

And, ‘neath the drooping dog-wood tree, 
We'll sit and watch the mating birds 
And put their wooing into words. 


O downeast eyes! O tender glow! 

O little hand that trembles so! 

O throbbing heart and fluttering breast! 
O timid passion, half confest ! 

We hear, and scarcely know we hear, 
The redbird whistle bold and clear; 
Beneath the blooming dog-wood bough 
The moments pass, we know not how, 
Till day is on her burning pyre 


And I have won my heart’s Desire. 


Vou. I.—48. 


Danske Dandridge. 
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THE WAR IN MISSOURI.* 


FrRoM SPRINGFIELD TO NEOSHO. 


MAJOR-GENERAL STERLING PRICE. 


N the 10th day of August, 1861, was fought 
the battle of Wilson Creek, ten miles south 

of Springfield, in Greene County, Missouri. 
Not only was it the severest battle in Missouri, 
comparing the casualties with the numbers 
actually engaged, but it was the severest battle 
since Waterloo. Brigadier-General Ben Me- 
Culloch, of Texas, commanding the Confeder- 
ate forces from Arkansas, Texas, and Louisiana, 
was ostensibly the commander in chief, Gen- 
eral Price having waived his rank as Major- 
General of the State forces, and entitled to 
command, to induce him to agree to advance 
on Springfield. He was content to serve under 


his junior in rank, and sacridce his personal 


- pride to the good of his State. 


Among the trophies of our victory were the 
colors of General Seigel. There were several 
pieces of heavy ordnance, howitzers, and 
twelve-pounders, many small arms, four hun- 
dred prisoners of war, twelve hundred wound- 
ed, and the sad trophy of the Federal com- 
mander’s body, dead on the field beside his war- 
horse. He had died like a knight in the last 
charge and had held the battle as long as he 
lived. We owed him something for Camp 
Jackson, ninety days before, but heroic death 
settled all the scores. Among Lyon’s papers, 


*This paper was prepared and read before the Southern Historical and Benevolent Association, of St. Louis. 
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which were found on his body, was his corre- 
spondence with Fremont, which was duly taken 
in charge by Colonel L. A. McLean, of Gen- 
eral Rains’ staff, and handed over to General 
Price. The enemy were in full retreat, and 
having our stomach full of battle under the hot 
summer sun, most of us without breakfast, no 
pursuit was ordered. In about an hour there 
came a flag of truce, all the escort fully armed, 
asking the courtesy of war in the surrender of 
General Lyon’s remains. This General Price 
cordially accorded, and it was carried off in an 
ambulance. The commander of this flag, or of 
whose particular command, I do not recollect, 
but have learned since it was Colonel Bates, of 
Iowa. That the courtesy extended him has 
since been claimed as a rescue of the remains 
of the dead commander, I have only learned 
by the newspapers twenty-four years after- 
ward. 

Whether a rescue or a courtesy of civilized 
war, so precipitate was the enemy’s flight under 
the command of the officer next in rank, that 
the body of General Lyon was abandoned in 
its coffin in the court-house at Springfield, and 
there found on the day following in an ad- 
vanced stage of decay. It was buried by Col- 
onel Elgin, a quartermaster of the third, Clark’s 
division, on the farm of Honorable John S. 
Phelps, and was given sepulture due to 2 gal- 
lant enemy. The grave was dug by a detail of 
Missouri soldiers, and the body treated to such 
hasty honors as the emergency allowed. Gen- 
eral Price released the prisoners without parole 
or exchange, so new was the war and so un- 
used were we to its horrors. He proposed they 
should be sent to their commands, or rather to 
their families. Many, if not most of them, 
were men whose times in the Federal service 
had expired a few days before the battle. A 
few days afterward General Price received by 
a flag of truce a letter, accompanied by General 
Lyon’s brother, asking to have the body ex- 
humed and given to his friends, to be buried in 
the East among his kindred. This letter was 
from General Fremont, Commanding Depart- 
ment of the West, and addressed to “ Mr. Ster- 
ling Price,” after the patronizing style of Lord 
Howe to Mr. Washington. The corpse of Gen- 
eral Lyon was delivered to his friends. 

To General Ben McCulloch, of Texas, had 
been yielded the supreme command for the 
battle. He was the commander in chief on 
the 9th and on the 10th. But the battle itself 
was a surprise to the Confederate forces, who 
were fortunately sleeping on their arms and 


ready, and was fought without plan. Missou- 
rians and Confederates alike were indebted 
more to their instinct and their military auto- 
nomy, which Americans have exhibited above 
all other people, for their victory. Our troops 
were indebted to their awkwardness, their in- 
nocence of war, and their magnificent personal 
courage for their escape from defeat as the re- 
sult of inexcusable want of vigilance of the 
commander in chief in not guarding his camp 
by pickets and sentinels. Had Rains’ troops 
been camped on a color line, like good troops 
are supposed to be, instead of promiscuously 
wherever they chose, our lines would have 
been forced before we were fairly awake; 
and had Seigel’s men refrained from the pillage 
of our camp in Sharp’s field, we were undone. 
But the Confederates under Herbert, from 
Louisiana, the Arkansas troops under Pierce 
and Churchill, and the Texans under Greer, 
with the Missourians under Clark, Parsons, 
McBride, Rains, and Steen, were handled with 
so much spontaneous strategic skill, without 
plan and without preconcerted orders, and so 
perfectly tractable were the raw soldiers under 
fire, that little was needed except to show them 
an enemy and direct them where to go and 
when to fire. This was the victory of soldiers, 
and not of generals. 

It was after this signal, spontaneous exhibi- 
tion of Southern courage and adaptability to 
war that our army moved up to Springfield. 
We were duly quartered there in force on the 
12th of August. General McCulloch issued a 
proclamation shortly after our arrival, in which 
he mentions his own gallant troops as they 
deserve and condescends to speak of the assist- 
ance rendered them by the “ Volunteers.” If 
that proclamation were the solitary and only 
information upon which the future historian 
should estimate the valor of the Missourian, he 
might be led into the error of supposing that 
none of us were there. For General MeCul- 
loch says in his proclamation, “J have driven 
the enemy from among you.” Shortly after, 
with a part of the trophies of our common 
victory—that is, artillery and arms—he folded 
his tents and marched into Arkansas, and en- 
camped in the Boston Mountains. He took 
with him the skilled and gallant troops of the 
three States, claiming that the Confederate 
Government could not make offensive war, 
and that Missouri was not of the Confederacy. 
Upon what strategic theory his movements 
were based it is hardly possible to conceive. 
If such was the true theory, what was he do- 
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ing there, “driving the enemy from among” 
us, and then leaving us, compromised by open 
hostilities beyond reconciliation, to make ab- 
ject terms or fight our battles alone? He is 
said to have had orders from Mr. Davis to 
leave Missouri to her fate, because that State had 
not then seceded from the Union. It was upon 
the theory that the fellow declined to interfere 
with the happiness of the gentleman whom he 
found caressing his wife, because he had never 
had an introduction to him. 

These preliminary statements regarding the 
battle of Wilson Creek are necessary to be 
stated, although many of you were there and 
know some of the facts. They are stated be- 
cause we are now going into the details of 
Price’s march to the Missouri River and his 
return to Neosho. It was a campaign, in the 
first year of the war, in which General Price 
was the sole commander, and solely responsi- 
ble for its results—success or failure. It was 
the last opportunity of his life for a sole and 
independent command of an army in the field. 

Springfield is situated on an elevated plateau 
of the Ozark Mountains, and the watershed of 
the Osage slope flows northward toward the 
Missouri, while the drainage southward flows 
into White River through the channels of the 
clearest and most beautiful streams. The di- 
vide, of which it is on the crest, is a beautiful 
elevated plain, and has none of the ruggedness 
of mountain scenery, but it has an altitude of 
some twelve hundred feet above the level of the 
sea. The high and rugged mountains of the 
Boston and Mulberry ranges, perforated by the 
White River in Arkansas, brouden and flatten 
into this plain. It is not much over fifty miles 
to the Arkansas line to the southward, and 
about the same distance due westward to the 
line of Kansas. Southwest of Springfield lie the 
counties of Lawrence and Barry and parts of 
the counties of Stone and Christian, with the 
three counties on the. Kansas border, named in 
honor of the three gallant sergeants of the 
Revolutionary war, whose stories are told in 
Horry’s life of General Francis Marion, Jas- 
per, Newton, and MeDonald, the latter situated 
in the corner and bounded west and south by 
the States of Kansas and Arkansas. At the 
time we moved upon Springfield from Coon- 
skin Prairie, in McDonald County, and formed 
a junction with McCulloch at Cassville, in 
Barry County, we were expecting a simulta- 
neous movement or demonstration upon Rolla, 
threatening communication with St. Louis. by 
General Hardee, who had a considerable body 


of troops at Pocahontas, a few miles south of 
the Arkansas line. Rolla was then a Federal 
outpost and about one hundred and twenty- 
five miles northeast from Springfield. It is 
one hundred and ten miles southwest of St. 
Louis on the then Southwest Pacific, now the 
San Francisco Railway. Hardee was about 
the same distance from Springfield that he 
was from Rolla, and could have engaged the 
attention of that garrison, as well as aroused 
the apprehensions of the troops at St. Louis. 
General Albert Sydney Johnston was at Co- 
lumbus, Kentucky, forming the nucleus of the 
army with which he afterward held the lines 
of the Cumberland and Tennessee. 

A glance at the map will show at once their 
positions, and indicate to the practical soldier 
what might have been done, if we had known 
then what we know now. Neither Hardee 
nor Johnston knew the value of the American 
volunteer, nor did the American volunteer 
know it himself. The Generals of neither 
armies had then learned how to improvise 
material of war or dispense with equipments 
deemed necessary by the invention of others. 
General Johnston had been eminent as a sol- 
dier of the regular army, and was perhaps the 
best military man of this century, the peer of 
Lee; but be had some lessons to learn, if he 
had lived long enough to ascertain the value 
of his troops and opportunities. Hardee was 
likewise a regular soldier and devoted his time 
to the drilling and instruction of his raw 
troops, and did not recognize that the flower 
of the chivalry of the South were already dis- 
ciplined by their sense of self-respect combined 
with self-reliance, natural courage, and famil- 

eiarity with the use of fire-arms. Ben McCul- 
loch was a civilian who had seen service as a 
Texas Ranger in the war with Mexico. He 
had won eminence in the military profession 
as a commander of scouts. For energy and 
daring he was so well known in Missouri that 
his name was a terror, and he was more feared 
than any commander in the Trans- Mississippi. 
The two regular officers conducted their camps 
upon the strict rules of the regular army, and 
promulgated its regulations, enforced its disci- 
pline, and observed all the dilatory details of 
a red-tape peace establishment. We can see 
now that they were in a position, by making 
a simultaneous demonstration on St. Louis, 
knowing the then situation of Fremont and 
the cabals with which he was surrounded and 
thwarted, Missouri could have been occupied 
and held without the bloody battle of Spring- 
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field, and that their combined forces, or with 
co-operative demonstrations on the enemy’s 
base, a greater and more decisive victory, with 
results, could have been achieved. But Stone- 
wall Jackson had not then taught the value of 
mobilized columns. 

All three of the Confederate commanders 
were handicapped by the policy of Richmond. 
The Confederacy required an introduction to 
the gentleman before it would interrupt his 
pleasure. General Sydney Johnston made a 
requisition for thousands of wagons to be built 
for his transportation. General Price made his 
requisition for transportation on the patri- 
otic farmers, who furnished them abundantly 
in exchange for Claib. Jackson scrip. Price 
was always in a condition to move. The co- 
operating columns, or the columns that might 
have co-operated, were not ready. Price was 
ready. His transportation abounded in every 
barn and his forage in every field, clothing 
was supplied his troops from their homes, and 
convoys of provisions without cost came in 
almost daily, the voluntary gifts of his patriotic 
partisans from various parts of the State. So 
completely was the State at heart Southern, 
that these convoys of wagon-trains reached 
him safely from the remotest parts of the State. 
The utmost vigilance of the Home Guards in the 
Federal service could not prevent the crossing 
of the Missouri, and recruits in companies, 
squads, and individuals, constantly poured into 
his camp. Price had the sagacity to place a 
proper value on the zeal and contidence of his 
people. He was of them himself as a Chari- 
ton County farmer; he had been their Gover- 
nor, up to 1857, for four years, and had com- 
manded a brigade of Missouri Volunteers in 
Mexico. His instincts were military and ag- 
gressive, which were heightened and intensi- 
fied by his experience as a politician. He 
realized the value of that enthusiasm which 
he well knew how to utilize in polities as in 
war. McCulloch could well understand the 
value of the popular feeling in Missouri, and 
could feel its influence in Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Texas. To him as, to Price, every soldier 
was a citizen and a voter. To Hardee and to 
Johnston the soldier was a man, and the ulti- 
mate prospect of his vote was of no value to 
them. It is not, therefore, surprising that Mc- 
Culloch should have fully appreciated the sit- 
uation and sympathized with Price. He had 
a desire for glory, but an indisposition to make 
another glorious by his efforts or at his ex- 
pense. Unfortunately the two Volunteer Gen- 


erals were rivals in the sense that McCulloch 
was anxious for distinction not secondary to 
Price, but to preserve his established and prob- 
ably factitious fame which had already pre- 
ceded him into Missouri, Arkansas, and Louisi- 
ana. Price’s rank as Major-General of Militia, 
serving with Confederate troops, gave him the 
right to command McCulloch, who was a Con- 
federate Brigadier. His troops were, beside, 
anxious to advance into Missouri. The Arkan- 
sans had been trained to arms by General N. B. 
Pearce, an ex-regular officer and West Pointer; 
the Louisianians by Colonel Hebert, likewise a 
regular officer; and every company or regiment 
in the Confederate service was more or less offi- 
cered by West Point graduates. The Confed- 
eracy, having no regular army, had promoted 
their able and efficient men in the various 
Volunteer corps. McCulloch had on his staff 
Colonel Frank Armstrong, Colonel Manning 
Kimmel, and General McIntosh, all regular 
army officers. 

The people of those States whose Confeder- 
ate forces were commanded by Ben McCulloch 
were clamorous for battles and victory. They 
had never then measured the gigantic resources 
of the North, but they measured and estimated 
themselves with an honorable egotism worthy 
the descendants of Britens, and had no hesita- 
tion in their confidence in their strength. A 
volunteer army, the sons and compatriots of 
those at home, could not be indifferent to this 
clamor, even if they had been insensible to 
their own aspirations for glory. Notwithstand- 
ing the feeling of jealousy felt by the Texan 
for his senior of Missouri, MeCulloch was 
burning with a desire to advance into our State 
and win laurels for himself and troops, so that 
when Price tendered him a waiver of rank that 
would give him command and enable him to 
win the resolution of thanks of the Richmond 
Congress, he waived the circumstance that Mis- 
souri was not of the Confederacy, and moved 
up to Cassville, where we joined him, from 
Coonskin Prairie, on the 6th day of August. 

General John C. Fremont had been assigned 
to the command of the Department of the 
West but a few days before. General Nathan- 
iel Lyon had been placed in command of the 
Arsenal and Jefferson Barracks early in May, 
and had organized sufficient forces, consisting 
mainly of Germans and recruits from Illinois, 
amounting to seven thousand men, with which 
he had opened the war in Missouri by the cap- 
ture of Camp Jackson. He was an energetic 
soldier, and having the support and confidence 
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of the Committee of Safety, by whose influ- 
ence he had been promoted from the irksome 
condition of an officer in arrest, and under 
grave charges, to the command of all the forces 
in Missouri, he had struck promptly and boldly 
at what they called rebellion whenever it showed 
its head. Lyon was at Springfield when Fre- 
mont assumed command. He was commanding 
a lot of troops, the most of whom had served 
out nearly all their time and had not yet been 
paid. The bond-holder patriots were not then 
as lively as now. Lyon’s activity in the field 
had left the department unadministered, and 
Fremont found literally nothing to make the 
continuance of the war possible in the way of 
material of war, of transportation, arms, ammu- 
nition, and equipment. The department was 
disorganized by the constant interference and 
impertinent meddling of civilians. The times 
of the volunteer troops were about expiring 
and the eredit of the National Government 
ranked hardly with Claib. Jackson scrip. He 
had to create every thing—camp and garrison 
equipage to be manufactured, transportation 
and arms furnished. There was little or no 
money in the chest, and no aid from the East. 
The Jackson Government of the State had 
better credit in St. Louis than the Federal, as 
those will learn who read General McKinstry’s 
forthcoming memoirs. Many who have figured 
since as zealous patriots were cold and indiffer- 
ent, if not disloval. Those weak creatures who, 
like the priest and Levite, went studiously on 
the other side of the road while the man from 
Jerusalem to Jericho was being robbed, had not 
yet ascertained which side would win, and were 
stunding in with both, or rather the most pros- 
perous, which, after Wilson Creek, seemed to be 
Price and Governor Jackson, Fremont appre- 
ciated all these difficulties, and like a true sol- 
dier began the organization of his department 
with a requisition. Apprehending the worst, 
he, in the early days of August. ordered Gen- 
eral Lyon to fall back with his forces upon 
Rolla and report to him. To Lyon to fall back 
on Rolla meant the disbandment of the greater 
part of his army, for they were entitled to their 
discharge. 

General Price had accurate information from 
many and reliable sources of the condition of 
Lyon’s forces at Springfield. The means of 
this accurate information was astonishing. He 
had daily communications, in one shape or 
other, with the enemy’s camp. Ladies visiting 
camp brought letters in cipher or verbally; 
newspapers, and the alimost daily arrival from 


all parts of the State of recruits and visi- 
tors, made the situation known to him. The 
knowledge of Fremont being in command and 
of the disposition of General Lyon, the expira- 
tion of the term of service of his troops, and 
of the intrigues and jealousies of the adherents 
of Fremont and the adherents of Lyon, of the 
low state of the National credit, and of the en- 
thusiastic anxiety in all parts of the State to 
succor and sustain the Confederates, had led 
him to desire to strike Lyon a blow before he 
could retreat to Rolla. 

He felt that his people expected victory, and 
that victory with results would re-establish Mis- 
souri in her position as a sovereign State. He 
counted the chances of achieving this victory 
over troops whose time was about expiring or 
had expired, on the verge of a demoralizing 
retreat, and who, his information was, had not 
had their arrears of pay. 

The same thoughts occurred to General Lyon 
it seems, for he had ignored Fremont’s order to 
fall back upon Rolla, and, we were informed, 
made a military chest out of the Springfield 
bank, the treasures of which he took and paid 
to his clamorous troops, determined to fight at 
all hazards. It was this state of things and the 
almost perfect information Price had gained 
of Lyon’s situation, and of the situation at St. 
Louis with General Fremont, induced him to 

yaive rank to General Ben McCulloch in order 
to induce him to advance and fight. For if 
McCulioch did not advance, Price might lose 
prestige by having to retreat if attacked by 
Lyon, or Lyon would escape without battle, or 
it might appear that he had retreated before 
Price offered him battle. 

This much I have thought it necessary to 
state, briefly as I could, that it may be under- 
stood what was our situation when, on the 12th 
day of August. we took formal possession of 
Springfield after our victory. The dead had 
been buried on the 10th and 11th, by parties 
detailed under command of competent officers, 
and this sad duty was attended to as hastily as 
possible, for the weather was as intensely hot 
as midsummer could make it, and attention 
was called from the dead to the yet living 
wounded who, both the enemy's and our own, 
constantly claimed the attention of charity. 
The dead were wrapped in their blankets and 
interred in ditches deep enough to hold friends 
and foes promiscuously without any regard to 
the morning of the resurrection. Over two 
thousand wounded were transferred from the 
field hospitals and from the field to the 
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hospitals in the town. The Federal hospitals 
were placed in charge of Federal surgeons 
whose profession, as a humanity, was re- 
spected, and every available facility afforded 
for their comfort. The medical stores captured 
from the enemy were dispensed alike to all. 
There were many deaths among the wounded 
from pyemia; more casualties than in the ensu- 
ing years of the war, because of the corroded 
state of the bullets in the old ammunition used 
by the Federals. Camp diseases began to make 
their appearance, the effects of change of habits 
and diet with difference in cooking. The infan- 
tile diseases, through which every veteran has 
passed, in the shape of measles and mumps, 
even whooping cough, besides camp fever, began 
toappear. But the neighbors nursed many that 
the surgeons could not attend, and under the 
hospitable care of the neighboring farm-wives 
many were brought back to health. Many 
wounded went to their homes for nursing and 
treatment. 

I was Judge-Advocate on the staff of Gen- 
eral John B. Clark, sr. He commanded the 
third division of the Missouri State Guards. 
The brave and genial old gentleman, whose 
recent decease at his home in Fayette has re- 
vived in sadness all the precious memories of 
that time, had been wounded in the battle. I 
had no field duties to perform as the law officer 
of my division and had not then been called 
actively into court-martial duty. I located 
myself with that genial and learned gentleman, 
the Surgeon-General, whom I found a most 
amiable and companionable man. I was there- 
fore witness to what I relate concerning the 
sick and wounded, Though Dr. Snodgrass was 
strictly the chief of all the medical directors, 
he was, like a true surgeon, full of sympathy 
for the sick and wounded, and did not recog- 
nize “the foe” in the enemy's wounded who 
fell into our hands. To the latter he was 
equally just and humane, leaving them to the 
eare of their own surgeons, of whom I can 
mention the late Dr. E. C. Franklin, of St. 
Louis, Dr. Davis, of the regular army, and Dr. 
Melchior, who, I think, lives in Southeast Mis- 
souri. To these he extended every facility and 
courtesy, and once or twice interposed to pre- 
vent indignities and injustice to their hospitals. 
The enemy’s medicine chest was. of course, 
much better appointed and supplied than ours, 
and we had to avail ourselves of the advantage 
afforded by it and dispense to all alike. There 
may have been, as always occurs, instances of 
injustice from the greedy and inconsiderate, 


but I know personally it was never with the 
consent of General Price, whose humanity 
sometimes degenerated into military weakness, 
or on the part of his Surgeon-General. I owe 
this statement especially to Dr. Snodgrass, who 
was my warm and devoted friend, and whose 
health and strength, not being as strong as his 
devoted patriotism, failed in the third year of 
the war, so that he died among strangers in 
Texas. In regard to our own wounded, I had 
ample leisure to see much of them and every 
facility afforded me. We had some in a hos- 
pital in the seminary and many in a hospital 
partly used by the Federals before the battle, 
while they occupied the city. It was a large 
unfinished Methodist church. Our surgeons 
were very vigilant—among them I ought to 
mention one, Dr. G. M. B. Maughs, then of 
Fayette, who was with me on General Clark’s 
staff as Medical Director. 

Visiting this last hospital, Dr. Maughs, who 
was a man eminent at home for his learning 
and skill as a practitioner in private life, and 
was full of humanity and zeal for his profession 
as well as ardent patriotism for his State; he 
often accompanied the young surgeon who was 
in charge through his wards and made many 
examinations and diagnoses of the sick. On 
one occasion his sympathies were enlisted for 
a young, almost beardless, fellow, who had pre- 
viously fallen heir to some Federal clothing 
better than his old ones, but not as cleanly, 
owing to contact with their former owner. 
This boy was wounded and suffering, and ap- 
peared to be half asleep, with some indications 
of fever. His face was very red and swollen, 
blotches like immature pustules were scattered 
over his forehead and cheeks and along the 
neck, down on his shoulders and breast and in 
the neighborhood of his granulating wound. 
The learned surgeon, who has since acquired 
fame and fortune as a practitioner at St. Louis 
and as a teacher of young doctors in the 
science of healing, was attracted by the appar- 
ent sufferings of the youngster. He ventured, 
after careful examination, to suggest to the 
hospital surgeon the propriety of adding to 
his prescription, being then carefully taken 
down by the hospital steward, some application 
externally to stop the tendency to erysipelas, 
which might hasten the patient’s death. The 
half-comatose boy overheard the suggestion 
and immediately responded: “ Erysipelas be 
d—d, Doctor! It’s the grayback lice!” That 
soldier got well in spite of the doctors. 

It was while messing with Dr. Snodgrass, 
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and having no field duties to perform, I was 
permitted to make a study of the idiosyncrasies 
of the Missouri soldier. ‘For cheerfulness and 
self-reliance he had no superior. Tractability 
in yielding to discipline was a characteristic 
which evidenced his self-respect. Courage was 
his birthright, and personal integrity, always 
the concomitant of courage, marked his career 
with few instances of pillage, and no instance 
of deliberate outrage. As Judge Advocate, I 
had occasion to note the paucity of other than 
venial crimes and misdemeanors, rarely calling 
for the extremity of discipline beyond the power 
of the regimental court-martial or the discre- 
tion of the company officer in summary pun- 
ishment or dismissal. There occurred at Spring- 
field but one case of homicide, a chance melee, 
which General Price pardoned before trial on 
learning all the facts. Previously to this there 
had been, to my knowledge, but one. The 
question of pay was never mooted, aid the 
Missourians lived upon the hospitable bounty 
of the people or their pocket-money from 
home till, entering the Confederate service, 
there was a general pay-day at Memphis in 
1862. It was not till after leaving their own 
State, and with the prospect of a long separa- 
tion from their families, that the most cruel 
of disorders, home-sickness, even attacked any 
of them. In exile, with the prospect of a long 
war, some recruits gave way to that longing 
for the loved ones which is so cruel an afflic- 
tion in the wars of other countries. But after 
the battle many were granted furloughs which 
permitted them to go home and pose as heroes 
while recounting their tales of battle and ad- 
venture. Each of these resolved himself into 
a recruiting officer, and many brought back 
companies and squads which enabled them to 
secure promotion. These furloughs sensibly 
depleted General Price’s effective forces in the 
early days of the occupancy of Springfield. 
The General, besides, sent into every part of 
the State recruiting officers with authority from 
him to organize new commands, and bring 
them through, for Governor Jackson, the con- 
stitutional commander in chief had gone to 
Richmond to importune the Confederate Goy- 
ernment for its more cordial support. It is a 
characteristic of partisan troops to scatter more 
or less to their homes after a victory or a de- 
feat. Those who have carefully read our Revo- 
lutionary history will recognize this fact. It 
was the patriotism that led our forefathers 
back to their standards that made Washing- 
ton’s success possible. 


Price’s command was compensated in a great 
measure by the recruits attracted by his victory 
and those on the way at the time, but too late 
to share in its glory. From every part of the 
State, even the most remote, from St. Louis 
and the northwest, the northeast, and central 
northern counties came squads and companies. 
Distinguished citizens, known in politics and 
in commerce and social life, wrote to him or 
came to congratulate him on the success of the 
State. Ladies whose husbands, fathers, and 
brothers were in the service, some of them 
wounded, began to arrive and gave social life 
and enjoyment to the society of Springfield. 
A bountiful harvest had been cut in June, and 
the Indian corn was just ripening, forage was 
abundant, and food of the most wholesome 
kind was supplied by the industrious commis- 
sariat. It hardly needed to be bought. The 
beef was fat, and so abounding throughout 
South Missouri that General Jeff Thompson, 
who then commanded east of him, issued a 
patriotic proclamation calling attention to the 
“Ten thousand cattle on ten thousand hills.” 
And the festive swine, in ignorance of Prince 
Bismarck’s ban, was in a most excellent state of 
health and fatness. The fruit crop was abun- 
dant, and the land literally flowed with “peach 
and honey.” Hospitality was universal. The 
few weeks after the battle we stayed at Spring- 
field was a period of unmitigated happiness. 
It was an age of gold to the patriot soldier. 
Festivities succeeded festivities, but attended 
with no demoralization, for the Missouri sol- 
dier was always the honest and virtuous gen- 
tleman. He never forgot in the rough expe- 
riences of camp-life his duty as a man, nor the 
obligations he owed to the sanctity of home, 
when he, as he hoped, should return to it. 
Esprit de corps, the result of discipline and 
the pride of success, was with him the fruit 
of individual personal honor. Less of a par- 
tisan soldier than Price would have under- 
valued this, the best element in the character 
of his troops. 

The organization of his recruits and the 
arrangements for an immediate forward move- 
ment engaged the constant attention of General 
Price. If he could have held his forces in hand 
and had the co-operation of General Ben Mc- 
Culloch, he could have marched to Lexington 
or to Rolla and St. Louis at once. We have 
seen what was Fremont’s position on taking 
command and the Federal situation. Of this 
he was accurately informed. He hoped hecould 
rely on the co-operation of Hardee’s troops, and 
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believed that General Johnston would make 
some movement threatening the enemy. But 
orders from Richmond had restrained the Con- 
federate commanders, and his hopes were in 
vain. Ben McCulloch, after demanding the 
return of some small arms loaned him for his 
unarmed troops before the recent battle, had 
moved back into Arkansas, as I have stated, 
with a part of the spoils of the victory. If he 
had been assured of their support he could 
have moved forward immediately subsequent 
to the battle. One thing, if no other, would 
prevent it. It was the want of fixed ammuni- 
tion for his artillery and musketry, and a fam- 
ine of percussion caps. The ammunition used 
in the battle of Wilson Creek was mostly fixed 
up in camp before the battle. The artillery 
made their own sabots by hand, and sewed the 
flannel bags containing the charge of powder. 
The bullets were molded in split blocks of 
wood out of pigs of Granby lead. It was in- 
dispensable to supply these, and to wait for the 
stores and munitions coming from Memphis 
and the South. The work of reorganizing the 
army went on, in which he was aided by his 
officers. The recruits were harmonized into 
the old regiments and companies as far as pos- 
sible, and new regiments formed to suit the 
convenience and ambition of new officers. The 
slightly wounded convalesced and the more se- 
riously hurt died in the hospitals. Those not 
fit for active duty could follow, and he was 
wanting only the expected supplies, ready to 
move forward as well as impatient to do so. 
His information from various parts of the 
State satisfied him he could make a lodgment 
on the Missouri River, and if supported from 
Arkansas as his base could hold his position. 
General McCulloch yielded nothing to his re- 
peated importunities to advance, and even 
urged upon him the hopelessness of the at- 


tempt. He, however, tendered such assistance 
as he could give without advancing with him. 
At this time Fremont had reinforced his out- 
post at Rolla, and was arranging to strengthen 
the garrison at Sedalia, then the terminus of 
the Pacific Railway. Smaller garrisons occu- 
pied Jefferson City and the intermediate points 
between Rolla and St. Louis, and between Se- 
dalia and St. Louis. Foraging and reconnoit- 
ering parties advanced as far South as the line 
of the Osage from Sedalia, and occasionally 
scouted from Rolla toward Springfield. There 
was a garrison at Booneville, commanded by 
Colonel Epstein, a German. These garrisons 
were mostly composed of the Home Guards, a 
militia organization. For by this time the 
State convention had formally deposed Gover- 
nor Jackson and made Hamilton R. Gamble 
the Federal Governor. 

Fremont had reinforced Lexington, at first 
under the command of Colonel White, and 
had caused all the ferry-boats on the Missouri 
River to be seized or destroyed, to prevent re- 
cruits and supplies from being taken to Gen- 
eral Price from the northern part of the 
State. The garrison at Lexington was shortly 
afterward reinforced by Colonel Mulligan’s 
command, and an outpost was pushed to War- 
rensburg under command of Colonel Everett 
Peabody. Colonel White had seized and im- 
prisoned Colonel Thomas G. Dobbins, of Car- 
roll County, and other citizens of North Mis- 
souri, to hold them as hostages for the good 
behavior of the people of those counties. The 
Federals had encamped in the city of Lexing- 
ton, and began fortifying the Masonic Col- 
lege. They had drawn a line of rifle-pits 
around the campus and thrown up earth- 
works in a quadrangular form, which works 
were to serve them as a citadel in the event of 


an attack, Richard H. Musser. 
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Souls wandered there, deprived of blissful breath, 
Doomed to a life more profitless than death, 


Beyond the lapse of Lethe’s restful stream, 


And dim as joyless shadows in a dream. 


William H. Hayne. 
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CHAPTER V. 


AMONG THE BEASTS AT EPHESUS, 


N the same mail with this alarming news 
] was a letter from Rankin’s Cousin Dorothy. 
A passage said, “I am going to scold; why 
did you pretend not to know that lady in Tal- 
lahassee? She says no doubt you know her 
better than Ido. I met her at Mr. C Zoe 
There is a copy of Titian’s belle*in the gallery, 
and I told her how you raved about its being 
like her; and said I would tell you who she 
was you had wanted to know so bad. Then 
she laughed, and said she supposed you knew 
all about her by this time. Just to spite her, 
I showed her your last letter; and she asked, 
and asked, and asked questions about you. I 
think it was downright mean, pretending not 
to know her. She said she was going to Flor- 
idg, and expected to meet you, and she said 
so many nice things about you, afterward, I 
made up my mind she didn’t know you at all, 
and was just telling stories to tease, as if I 
cared for such gooses.” 

Rankin reached the same conclusion, and 
was amused to think his cousin had met her 
match; but it was a little curious that she had 
affected to know him, and the suggestion of a 
meeting was at least exciting. 

But at Tallahassee more serious considera- 
tions awaited him. The proposed sale of a large 
body of land grew out of embarrassments of 
the finances. The treasury was empty, and 
they could not borrow. 

Dishonest management had ruined the pub- 
lie credit. Besides her taxables, the State had 
a revenue from sales out of 14,500,000 acres 
public lands and 500,000 acres Federal grant 
to a college. These funds were assigned to 
independent departments of education and 
improvement; but by law the proceeds were 
invested in State stock at par. But the inter- 
est on outstanding bonds was unpaid. Scrips 


and engraved Treasury warrants were issued 
and reissued without provision for retirement 
or cancellation. This constantly depreciating 
currency was receivable for taxes and public 
lands, but lost all general purchasing power. 
To increase the depreciation of public credit, 
a statute authorized the counties to issue like 
irredeemable scrip, receivable for county taxes, 
( 686 ) 


The coupons of the J. P. and M. road guaran- 
teed by the State were left unpaid. The road, 
destroyed by the war, could not meet the-half 
of one per cent semi-annual tax reserved as a 
sinking-fund to meet the bonds; and the State 
foreclosed her lien and sold the road, its lands, 
city lots, and franchises. But the administra- 
tion required the holders of its bonds to accept 
twenty cents on the dollar, in discharge of 
bonds and coupons guaranteed by the State. 
Frances Vore and others sued in the Federal 


_ courts; all Florida State stock was thrown out 


of Wall Street. The Federal court took the 
lands and stocks out of the hands of the State 
board and appointed a receiver. It was a case 
in which the assets were amply sufficient, but 
the debtor, the Board of Internal Improve- 
ment, wholly untrustworthy. 

There remained in State control the educa- 
tional fund, common schools, seminary, agri- 
cultural college; the last a Federal grant. 

Could Mr. Rankin find them money? They 
were ready to enter into any obligation, be- 
cause they regarded none. But a bill to bor- 
row $1,000,000 in one thousand seven-per-cent 
bonds payable in thirty years had passed to 
the third reading. 

Rankin undertook it. He found Wall Street 
would not bid on the bonds. The act of bank- 
ruptey in the J. P.and M. bonds excluded them. 
But Rankin made a proposal: Appoint Aver- 
idge & Co., New York bankers, sole agents for 
all State stocks of every kind, the only per- 
son authorized to receive the cash from the 
various school funds. No one to touch the 
money, but to collect and hand it over to the 
State Agent, the bank. So; hands off! and 
we will help you. As the money comes in, we 
will transfer State bonds at par, in our hands, 
to the various school boards; in short, do vol- 
untarily, by act of the State, what the I. I. 
board was forced to do by order of court. 
There would be money in the New York bank 
to meet the coupons as they fell due. It would 
restore the State’s forfeited credit. When the 
Federal Government sold the Agricultural Col- 
lege lands and paid over the cash received, this 
would put $80,000 in hand in a few months; 
but the State wanted the cash down. 

Averidge & Co. proposed to help them: 
Let $300,000 on State bonds be turned over 
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to the bank as soon as issued, the other $700,- 
000 as soon as signed. In the meanwhile, on 
the three hundred one-thousand-dollar bonds, 
as collateral, until the $80,000 of the A. C. was 
received, A. & Co. would advance thirty-five 
per cent, ‘or $105,000. 

This was accepted, Winkelstraw signing for 
the Governor; and the contract witnessed by 
Paddock, a railroad promoter, Alton, Moise, a 
broker, Chepstowe, of A. & Co., Brown, Secre- 
tary of the College Board, and Rankin. It 
was a clear, methodic business arrangement. 
It relieved the State, and it defeated the lum- 
ber company and Mr. Paddock’s scheme to get 
control of St. John’s and Alachee Railroad of 
Chester & Rankin. The credit and honor of 


the State depended on it. Would Winkelstraw- 


and Paddock sustain it? 

There were breakers ahead; the conserv- 
atives distrusted the Greeks bringing gifts. 
Issuing bonds for which there was no market, 
no money but what came by borrowing the 
educational fund, did not look very wise. Ran- 
kin found he must go to the lobby. 

“ Now,” said he to Alton, with a smile, “I 
need the services of the lady I was inquiring 
about last year.” 

“JT don’t remember,” said Alton. “What 
was her name?” 

“Tasked you. My friends wanted an intro- 
duction. They said she was a lobbyist,” said 
Rankin. 

“Oh! Mrs. Shippen,” said Alton. “Yes; 
she is a very charming woman: and, by the 
bye, you could not have a more intelligent 
agent.” 

“She is married, then,” said Rankin. 

“She is a very young and a very pretty 
widow.” said Alton; “I would advise her em- 
ployment.” 

“Very well; let us see her,” said Rankin, 
with a little subdued disappointment over her 
viduous state. But as he heard the light heel 
taps and rustling skirts on the narrow stair- 
way, he had the odd, timorous feeling of a 
boy’s first visit to his sweetheart, and rose to 
receive" her. She was a pretty, little, ringed, 
flounced, curly-haired lady, not at all like the 
Belle of Titian, who rushed into conversation 
at once: 

“Oh! it is too funny. Did you hear it?” 

“No,” said Alton, “what was it?” 

“Were you at the night session ?”—turning 
to Rankin. 

“No,” said Rankin; “but I am curious to 
hear the fun.” 


* Well,” clasping her hands and rocking her 
light, rustling, jeweled figure till it seemed to 
tinkle like little bells, “the member from Guava 
County complained of a lack of intelligence in 
the black counties to understand the measures 
before the house—the funding bill, you know. 
So big Brown—he’s as black—oh! you don’t 
know; as black as any thing!—he rose and 
said, ‘ He ‘lowed there was mon’sus smart men 
in Guava County; smarter’n he were; but he 
‘lowed, too, they didn’t send none o’ them 
smart men to the legislater. And poor Guava! 
he looked—oh! he looked like he had broken an 
egg in his pagtaloons pocket; and I laughed!” 
covering the mouth with the daintiest bit of 
lace and affecting to be convulsed with the recol- 
lection. They remained half an hour listening 
to her bright gossip. “If the per diem, the pay 
of the members depended on passing the fund- 
ing bill, it would pass,” she said. “ Otherwise, 
it would be opposed.” 

Notwithstanding Mrs. Shippen’s very efli- 
cient aid, a split between the white and col- 
ored elements gave the conservatives a power 
they used. Thoroughly vexed and disap- 
pointed, he was plying the department for 
the appointment of an inspector of the com- 
pleted ten miles of railroad, to compel the 
State’s acceptance. He was put off with ex- 
cuses, “a competent engineer not at hand,” 
ete. He had come from the office in a heavy 
rain and taken shelter under the eaves of the 
railroad depot. The train had come in a 
quarter of an hour before, and the hack-stand 
was deserted. Driven inside the building he 
observed two ladies. Detained in looking 
after their trunks, they had missed 2 convey- 
ance, and while one sat quietly in the waiting- 
room the other walked impatiently about seek- 
ing the porter. 

“Can I assist you?” asked Rankin. 

“T don’t know, sir; I want the porter to get 
us a carriage. I never saw such neglect.” 

“Sit down, ma’am,” said he; “I will find a 
conveyance.” 

It was but a step; but on his return the 
porter had turned up, and as he spoke to one 
lady the other attended to their baggage. But 
on stepping into the carriage this one threw 
back her heavy veil. It was the Belle of Ti- 
tian. There was a look of surprise, even a 
recognition, and a quiver of the lip as if about 
to speak; but her companion hurried her, 
thanking him in the same breath. The door 
snapped to, and they were gone. He stood 
stupefied on the pavement in the pouring rain. 
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“ What the devil does it mean?” he muttered. 
“She always hits a crisis, somehow, with which 
she has nothing to do but to show her pretty 
face and disappear. I am haunted by a Ven- 
etian ghost of the fourteenth century. But 
what is going to happen now?” 

Nothing traceable to such a cause; but on 
reaching his room he found at the door a her- 
culean negro in black broadcloth and gloves 
black as his clothes, and holding a silk hat in 
his hand. 

“Has I de ’onah ob sustainin’ de acquaint- 
ance ob Mr. Rancoon?” 

“That is my name, or something like it,” said 
Rankin, curtly. “ What can I do for you?” 

“T lows fo’ to heah de concatenation ob de 
suckumstances, ex’o’ted you fo’ to be de boss 
ob obstructi’n ob a railroad.” 

Rankin grinned at the formal gravity and 
the contradictions of this speech. “TI am try- 
ing,” said he; “but I have no control over the 
construction contracts.” 

“TI deh say, I deh say,” understanding and 
putting aside an implication that he sought 
employment. ‘De moral ob de suffringes des- 
seminates de comprehensativeness ob de charta, 
fust.” 

“We must get the charter first, if you mean 
that,” said Rankin, interpreting. 

The man leaned his big knuckle on the 
table and continued, “I “lowed fo’ to say, dhey 
is a genneman ob de fust ’spectability, membah 
ob my chu’ch, dat mought promote de hallu- 
cination ob gittin’ de chartah, ef you exauted 
yo’se’f fo’ to solicit de complemen’s ob his in- 
fluenzas.” 

“Take a chair,” said Rankin. “ You think 
he could help us?” 

“Adzackly, ad-dzackly, sah. Yo’ inferenzas 
ob de characteristick ob Henry Jeemes is solil- 
oquiz to my pussonal obse’vation of de man. 
Henry Jeemes, a libual man, sah; a vehy libual 
man. I infringes de libbuty ob ascribin’ to yo’ de 
spensamans ob de libuality ob Henry Jeemes.” 
And he produced the subscription paper of an 
African church, and pointed out Henry James 
as a liberal contributor. 

Rankin took up the pen. “TI will subscribe 
now; but, you understand, a bill must pass put- 
ting my company on a sound footing before 
we can give you really valuable aid; and I 
may add, employment for colored men.” 

“TI knows dat, boss,” said the negro. “TI has 
de inflammation; an’ ef yo’ see Henry Jeemes, 
sah, I ‘lows he git yo’ de suffringes ob de col- 
lud genneman.” 


Rankin left this victim of the spelling-bee 
epidemic to find his coadjutor. Of course, 
Henry James was a barber, and Rankin took 
the easy chair. He was a light, blue-skinned 
mulatto, and understood his business. 

“How is Mr, Adams”—his late *visitor— 
“doing with his subscription?” said Rankin, 
throwing out a feeler. 

“T ought to know, sah,” said he, “but collud 
people is takin’ up widh politics.” 

“T suppose you have it your own way pretty 
much,” said Rankin. 

“Well, sah, it tek ou’ vote to ‘lect, but I 
don’t git de money back I done spent to ’lect 
’em,” said the barber, “and dhey dahsent say 
I does.” 

“T suppose not,” said Rankin. 

“Sartain, boss,” said ke. “’Low yo’ wuz 
gwine fo’ to buil’ a railroad. Yo’ putts down 
$850,000 fo’ de license; jis’s I pays de license 
fo’ dis yeh shop. Does I git any o’ dhat? 
Need n’t tell me dhey don’t git none. Ef dhey 
is dah’ and de money is dha’, dhey ain’t a-gwine 
fo’ to pa’t. Dhey’s too good frien’s to de money 
fo’ dhat.” 

It laid bare the split. The colored element 
believed that while the heavy sums paid in for 
licenses and privileges were divided among 
officers elected by them, the negroes were taxed 
and ground in every little enterprise of their 
own. They might not be allowed to share on 
the division of $1,000,000 paid, as they re- 
garded it, for railroad and other privileges, 
but they could defeat the measure. 

“T told Mr. Adams I woyld assist as soon as 
the bills pass confirming our charter,” said 
Rankin. 

“White folks powerful frien’ly! Leedle mo’ 
to de right, sah?” 

“There seems to be some trouble over it,” 
said Rankin. 

“ Fool niggahs, sah,” said the barber. 

“ Well, yes; I think so,” said Rankin. “ Rail- 
roads furnish employment.” 

“Stan’s to sence, it do,” said the barber, 
“but dha ’lows fo’ to lathah widout soap.” 

“How ’s that,” asked Rankin. 

“Leetle highah, sah. Dhey got dhey votes; 
but dhey dunno what to ax fo’’em. Tech yo’ 
sah?” referring to the shave. 

“No; your hand is very light,” said Rankin. 
“T supposed they nade their own bargains.” 

Sketching an imperial and studying his 
model: “If dhey da’ed fo’ to know what to ax 
fo’ sah. Dhey is jes’ a-nussin, sah, just a-nus- 
sin. Dhey dunno what dhey is a-cryin fo’. 
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Mebbe it’s mammy’s milk, mebbe it’s only 
colic, sah.” 

Rankin could not smile under his mask of 
paste, but he said, “That is not so unusual.” 

“TI deh say, I deh say,” carving out throat 
and chin like a sculptor. ‘“ Like cow-itch; jes’ 
make ’em scratch and cry.” 

“What would you do; your remedy?” asked 
Rankin, 

“ Well, sah, between a spank and a gum-drop, 
sah,” said the barber, “long as you’d cua’ de 
patien’ or quiet de chile.” 

“T like a quiet house,” said Rankin ; “ but how 
to give the gum-drop?” 

“Stiddy, sah; de mole got whiskah ob its 
own,” pursued the barber. “De mos’ ob ’em 
knows dhe way to dha’ mouf, sah.” 

“And make a mess of it,” said Rankin. 

“Yes, sah; chile all stummich widh a mouf- 
hole to fill it,” suid the other. “Tle, sah?” 

“No;” said Rankin; “but who to give to, 
and how? I'll stand the gum-drops.” 

“ Boss Adams mighty handy man widh dhem 
chillern,” said the barber. 

“He said the same of you,” said Rankin. 

“ Well, sab, it tek two blades to mek de scis- 
sors,” snipping and trimming Rankin’s beard 
by way of illustration, ‘an’ I could he’p.” 

By this means he was told, two days later, 
the colored vote would give no more trouble; 
and, sympathizing with the anxiety of his asso- 
ciates, he hastened to become the bearer of glad 
tidings to the anxious at home. 

Rankin’s vanity, as he stood on Egbert’s 
porch, overlooking the scenes of his year’s 
labors, was certainly pardonable. The three 
weeks of worry had been indeed fruitful; many 
new comers had entered. It was to him a real- 
ization of Virgil’s fine picture of the founding 
of Carthage. The town was fan-shaped; wide 
curved avenues inclosed the bend of the lake, 
the ribs represented by broad streets running 
down to the water. Along the handle of the 
fan, formed by a connecting canal between the 
two lakes, the saw-mills puffed, the faint, bee- 
like musie of the circular saw sang, and the 
smoke of the little trade-boat trailed down the 
distance. The railroad grading drew a long, 
ribbou-like embankment through the clearings, 
down which the busy construction train came 
and went. Every thing represented a happy, 
industrious, well-ordered community, on con- 
trast of those scenes that had so lately filled him 
with feverish anxiety. Davison’s report of pro- 
gress was very creditable. But, as in all socie- 
ties, there were uncongenial, even dangerous 


elements. The young manager had drilled 
some lads into store-keeping, by allowing a 
commission, while he gave his time to superin- 
tending the various works. On the morning 
of Rankin’s return home, he was at the brick- 
yard attending to the tempering of the clay. 
The ox-driver engaged in this work was Mose 
Baker, as surly and obstinate as ever. 

“Here’s the boss,” said the latter, roughly. 
“You ain’t got no rigiment long o’ you for to 
“low you to sass men, Joe. Davison. I'll do as 
he ‘lows for hit to be did.” 

“You will do as as Mr. Davison says,” said 
Rankin, “or take yourself and teams out of the 
brick-yard.” 

“Come, Mose, get to work, and no more 
words,” said Davison, not unkindly. “We 
have lost time, already.” 

“You had better ship that fellow, Davison,” 
said Rankin, as they walked off. “You will 
have trouble with him yet.” 

“Oh! no; let him stay,” said Davison. “In 
fact, he is about to marry a nice girl. She 
can’t be sixteen, and it is better for her that he 
has steady work.” 

“T pity the girl, Davison,” said Rankin; “ but 
do as you please. Now let me look over my 
mail.” 

One letter was from his Cousin Dorothy, who, 
after the usual home gossip, said: “Of course, 
she has told you all about it, and you have told 
her I said she was n’t dressed likea lady. I don’t 
care; I told her that; and made her tell me all 
about it; and she couldn’t hélp herself, poor 
thing! I don’t mind your falling in love with 
her, now that I know her so weil, not a bit; 
and I told her so; and told her what a gaby 
you made of yourself, poking about to see who 
she was. But, of course, you two talk, and Vl 
say no more.” 


CHapTer VI. 


THE LAST DESPERATE CHARGE ALL ALONG 
THE LINE. 


There are times when the most practical 
forego the teachings of prudence and yearn 
for those high ideals which the experiences of 
daily life show are impracticable. As Rankin 
mused over his cousin’s gossip, and tried to 
separate the chaff from the grain of truth it 
might contain, the picture of the lobbyist, al- 
ways vivid from her likeness to that in the 
Pitti palace, arose before him. He saw again 
the timid, appealing look, as her eyes swept the 
groups in the hotel parlor, and felt somehow 
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as if in her he missed the high ideal of his 
life. 

But there was another lady much nearer, 
whose charms were no less engaging, Mattie 
Chester, who, he felt, deserved his preference. 
There are born Marthas in this world—little 
girls that from their first lisping are provident, 
unselfish little housewives; and though his oc- 
cupations had interfered with their association, 
he knew that his relations with her father gave 
him a place in her esteem and affection. 

She, of all the elements of that society, de- 
served to have her own election. To her and 
to her example were due the contented house- 
holds inspired by her sympathy and instruction. 
She was the true type of the woman’s part in 
founding that colony—no less important than 
his own. 

But when he saw her, there seemed to be 
some indefinable change. There was no reason, 
now, for the old puzzle over her position as a 
child or woman. She had the self-possession 
of a well-bred lady, without losing any of the 
charm of her girlhood. He had come to know 
her style, even her dresses, for the wardrobe 
of the frontier is very simple. 

“Do you remember my first visit, Miss Ches- 
ter?” he asked, as they sat in Colonel Chester’s 
small parlor. 

“And Mr. Smith’s plows?” she asked. 

“No; when I asked for you,” said he. “My 
first visit to you, personally.” 

Mattie blushed and laughed over a table 
cover, she was’ netting. “Yes; I wondered 
what you meant by it?” 

“ You looked stiff and constrained,” said he, 
“as if you disliked it.” 

“TI was frightened; and papa looked so odd 
when he told me. I don’t think he had ever 
thought of me as grown up,” said she. 

“So I thought. I could not imagine what 
you thought,” said he. 

“Could n’t you? TI was thinking, if you 
stayed much longer, the dinner I was getting 
would be all burned up,” said Mattie. “I was 
such a goose I didn’t know I ought to ask you 
to excuse me.” 

“T hope you will be reconciled to my stay- 
ing longer,” said he, smiling. 

“Yes?” looking up suspiciously from her 
work, as if she did not quite understand. 

“Indeed I do, Mattie. I have long wished 
to speak with you about it.” 

Mattie paused, listening; not at him, but at 
the sound of a horse’s feet, hurrying on the 
road. 


IN THE SOUTH. 


“Yes, Mattie. I think you understand—” 

“Hush!” holding up the hand with the nee- 
dle, suspended; “ What’s that?” 

Her manner was so startled, so apprehensive, 
he too paused. There were shuffling feet on the 
porch; a low knock. Rankin went to the door. 

“Ts it you?” said a voice. “I am going for 
a doctor. Mose Baker has cut Joe Davison all 
to pieces. They want you.” 

He had never seen such a white, stricken 
face as Mattie’s, as he turned. She had over- 
heard. 

“Go; go,” she said, hoarsely. “I—papa will 
come. Go.” 

“The construction train waits for you and 
the doctor,” said the man. “ Egbert is taking 
care of him.” 

They found Davison dangerously wounded 
and heard the story. 

Davison had been invited to Mose Baker’s 
wedding, but was late. The few guests arrived 
and Reason Roberts, the preacher. Mose Baker 
had been drinking; and, when he stood up, he 
was surly to the child he was about to marry. 
The preacher had been holding the Bible open. 
At this display he closed it, paused, and seemed 
to swallow something hard. 

“Git hup, pa’son; the gal is a-waitin’,” said 
the brute, insolently. 

“ Melinda,” said the parson, and at the very 
tone the guests started, for it was not the af- 
fected tone of a preacher. He was speaking as 
aman. “Tl not marry you to this man. He 
is a brute—a cruel, drunken brute.” 

The poor girl trembled, and sank to the floor. 
The bridegroom raved, threatened, and finally 
leveled a pistol at the parson’s head, who stead- 
ily refused. In the midst of this, Davison en- 
tered, and, seeing the preacher in real peril, 
struck up the weapon. The ball went into the 
rafters above, and the pistol was knocked from 
his hand. Then, as Davison was removing the 
parson, Baker struck him behind. Even after 
the wound, Davison wrested the knife from him, 
but not until he had received another stab and 
some minor cuts. 

Then came days of intolerable anxiety, when 
the whole settlement hung over the bedside. 
Nothing but his abrupt withdrawal, in such a 
way, could have taught how closely this young 
man was knit into the business, the affections, 
the daily lives of the colony; they did not know 
how they loved him; how they needed him. 
For, in the necessary absence of his principals, 
the whole conduct of the work had fallen into 
his hands. Men in the woods, on the railroad, 
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at the mill, in the store, on the canal, asked 
each other what was to be done next. Joe 
Davison was not there to direct. Struggling 
with these difficulties, taxing Colonel Chester 
to the utmost, and hanging over that bed where 
every hour changed from hope to fear, and 
fear to hope, came another exasperating ca- 
lamity. 

The New York papers came with headlines: 
Another brutal kuklux outrage! A distinguished 
Republican assassinated! Murder and expulsion 
of negroes! 

The whole story was perverted. Now it was 
a preacher murdered, but always for political 
reasons; and every paper heralded it. The 
little colony that had grown and thriven in an 
almost Arcadian peace and simplicity, with as 
little regard for politics as for the Amphictyo- 
nic council, was suddenly laid before the world 
as an example of the irreconcilable brutality 
and prejudice of the Southern States. Corre- 
spondents, who misnamed the town and got 
the county wrong, wrote detailed accounts of 
the settlement. Orators, in their public ad- 
dresses, read accounts of the slaughter of the 
innocents by infuriated cowboys, encouraged 
by the town authorities; and the very men 
who slandered the colony bought land on spec- 
ulation in its immediate vicinity. Strangers, 
selecting tracts of State land near by, by sec- 
tion, range, and township on application, would 
be told the lots had just been taken up, and 
entries were forged to confirm it in the names 
of friends of the officials, who drove a profitable 
trade in the business. 

It culminated in a dispatch from Chepstowe: 


TALLAHASSEE, February, 1870. 
B. RANKIN: Paddock drawn $105,000 on bonds in 
A. & Co.’s bank. A.C. board directed Brown, secre- 
tary, to invest $80,000 A. C. fund in Florida sevens, 


reserved in Winkelstraw’s hands. 
C. CHEPSTOWE. 


It meant that the Governor had violated the 
contract. Winkelstraw, in collusion with Pad- 
dock, had drawn thirty-five per cent of three 
hundred thousand-dollar bonds, as collateral, 
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reserving in his own hands State bonds enough 
to absorb the eighty thousand dollars A.C. fund 
at par, contrary to the appointment of the bank 
as “ Receiver” to negotiate and settle the State’s 
finances. It was a bold, open fraud. Paddock, 
with the one hundred and five thousand dol- 
lars, would easily get possession of Chester & 
Co.’s railroad. Winkelstraw, controlling eighty 
thousand dollars, necessary to pay the per diem 
of the members, could make a nose of wax of 
the legislature. It is no license of fiction. The 
whole obscure story is to be found scattered 
through reports of legislative committees. 

Rankin showed it to Chester. “I shall settle 
with that man, Winkelstraw,” said he. 

“No violence, Rankin,” said the elder. “I 
love youasason. I don’t say he does not de- 
serve it or the penitentiary, but we have suffered 
already. Think of poor Davison.” 

“Tt is bad, Colonel, because you see this man 
Winkelstraw is within the law. I ought to 
have stayed, but matters here were pressing.” 

“Yes, yes; do not blame yourself. There is 
no protection for an honest man against a liar.” 

Then he spoke a few words to Mattie, at part- 
ing: “All these troubles, my dear girl, have 
driven out a subject I wished to consult you 
about. I must defer it; but my future is as 
much in your hands as this bad affair is in 
mine.” 

She could not fail to understand. Perhaps, 
poor girl! she had had other fancies, other 
dreams than to marry this man, absorbed in 
business—but all that now must be forgotten. 

“Yes, Mr. Rankin, L know it is bad. It is 
so hard on papa. We thought he would die. 
And I have not seen sister but once in a year.” 

“ Keep up your spirits and his,” said Rankin, 
parting with her. “TI hope for the best.” 

“Colonel Chester has other children?” said 
Rankin to Egbert, as they drove to the wharf. 

“Yes; the Colonel was married twice. He 
lost a son in the war, and another daughter, a 
widow, lives on the old place she inherited from 
her mother, the Colonel’s first wife, in Middle 
Florida.” 


NEXT NUMBER. ] 


HELEN AND PARIS. 


Helen. Forth to the fight, thou dastard! 
Wilt hide like a chidden boy? 
The shouts of the Greeks are ringing 
O’er the broken ranks of Troy. 
Thou silken and shapely craven! 
Dost keep to chamber and bed, 
Lest some stray bolt of battle fall 
On thy curled and scented head? 


Stoutly thy brother princes 
. Our guilty quarrel maintain, 
The river runs red to ocean, 

The corses are piled on the plain; 
The valiant heart of Hector 

Is still his Ilion’s shield; 
A god, he rules in the council, 

A lion, he masters the field. 


T left the arms of a hero 
To find but shame in thine; 
My coming hath brought this peril 
On thy father’s ancient line. 
No more the Twins of Leda 
Will utter their sister’s name; 
My brow burns red beneath the glance 
Of the haughty Dian dame. 


I read, O Gods of Hellas! 
Each icy and gibing face, 

And hate of me and scorn of thee 
In every gaze I trace; 

Out to the fight, thou coward! 
Atrides bids thee appear; 

Go! wash thine honor in his blood, 
And shatter his vaunted spear. 


Paris. Helen! Fairest of women, e 
Hath a fury seized that soul 
O’er which bright Cytherea 
Once sweetly held control? 
Is this my love—my Helen— 
The tender, beautiful dame 
I stole away from her bridal 
While the torches were yet aflame? 


Give me that lustrous forehead 
From shadow and sorrow free, 

The smile in thy glad eye shining 
Like the sunlight on the sea; 

That light on the blue Egean, 
Its waters kissed by the sun, 

When first we saw the gleaming wave 
On the morning thou wert won. 


Speak not of wrath or hatred, 
Thou lady of joy and love! 
We live our lives as fate decrees 
And it pleaseth the gods above. 
Let Hector lead the battle, 
And the city own his rule, 
I would not give one hour with thee 
For— 
Helen. Heartless and senseless fool! 


The hero’s deathless glory 
Can never indeed be thine; 
As soon strike fire from barren ice, 
Wring sweets from the bitter brine; 
Nor wreath nor crown be given 
To spirit so cold and tame, 
Nor sounding song be raised for thee, 
Nor the people’s glad acclaim. 


Thy brother bids death welcome, 
Ere the foe shall lay fell hand 
On the gray head of his sire 
And the daughters of his land; 
Hast thou no thought or sorrow 
For all the host of slain 
Who, for my sin and thine, lie cold 
On yonder dismal plain? 


Some touch of manly feeling, 
Of princely thought some trace, 
Might stir thy blood to quicker flood 
As thou lookest on my face, 
The face of the erring woman, 
Who knoweth and weeps her shame, 
And. dead to honor, gods, and home, 
Lives only in thy fame. 


My father hurls the thunder 
From which the giants fled, 
I would that, in scorching anger, 
It burst on his daughter’s head. 
My soul is proud and hateth stain, 
But my will was weak to love; 
The shame in my own heart burning 
Is more than the wrath of Jove. B.W.D. 
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THE COTTON 


-HARVESTER. 


CHARLES T. MASON, JR. 


ARVESTERS of any kind or description 
have been notoriously slow in develop- 
ing. Since the earth was cursed for man, his 
main endeavor has been to stimulate it to pro- 
duction. That having been effected, gathering 
the fruits of his toil was a secondary consider- 
ation, and, in the days when his wants were 
few and the products of the soil used to meet 
individual demand only, and not for exchange 
or profit, this was a work of pleasure and grat- 
ification, and in nowise a burden. The burden 
lay in preparing the soil, and planting and cul- 
tivating the growing crop. At his ease, in har- 
vest-time, he gathered his first-fruits, and en- 
joyed them in a lazy, indolent satisfaction. 

Hence it was that the first improvement in 
agriculture consisted in the substitution by pri- 
meval man of the forked stick in place of nails 
and toes for stirring the ground. 

As the strict definition of a machine is any 
thing whereby force applied at one point is 
communicated at another, this was probably 
the first machine ever used by man; unless, in- 
deed, the gnarled club or the handy fragment 
of rock with which he mauled and brained his 
neighbor—ferociously or complacently as the 
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case may be—can be regarded as a machine. 
This wooden prong, we are told, was shod 
with iron, or more probably with bronze, in 
the days of Lamech and Tubal Cain, and grad- 
ually improvements, though unimportant and 
primeval, crept in as the centuries advanced, 
until within the last hundred years or so a 
wing was added, and later still the landside 
and removable points, and so on to its present 
state of perfection in the steam-cable or belt- 
plow of the English manor lands, including the 
legions of harrows, cultivators, and pulverizers 
of various designs now in use the world over. 

But improvements in harvesting have been 
of slower growth. The cereals, always of prime 
importance to man, were fortunately compar- 
atively easy to gather, and the harvest invaria- 
bly and in all countries a time of feasting and 
joy. But the implement with which the corn 
was gathered was very crude. The reaper of 
Virgil and Pliny was probably identical with 
the bill-hook of Boaz; and the clumsy baro- 
nial harvesters of Brandenburg or Gascony 
doubtless left behind sufficient aftermath for 
the gleaning of legions of indigent Ruths. 
And when the five-fingered cradle, in sinewy 
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hands, eat through the yellow grain an eight- 
foot swath, our fathers deemed that the Ultima 
Thule of advancement had been reached, for 
not until 1835 did the first practical mower 
and reaper startle the canvas-backs on the 
Chesapeake with its demoniac clatter—shabby 
precursor of that gorgeous edifice, the “twine 
binder” of to-day. 

Of course bread has thus been infinitely re- 
duced in cost, and famine rendered almost an 
impossibility; but it has taken centuries to do 
it. Yet the ingenuity of man has at last con- 
quered the cereals—by no means confined to 
athem, however—for in the quest for cheaper 
food the humble potato has not been over- 
looked, and America’s last, best gift to the 
suffering shamrock, and to the world, is not 
dynamite, but that ribbed and homely, yet 
economical and effective implement, the po- 
tato-harvester. 

The rapid success and introduction of the 
reaper, which by the middle of the present cen- 
tury had been greatly improved, turned the 
attention of inventors to the importance of de- 
vising some means by which machinery could 
be employed in harvesting cotton. This sta- 
ple had already advanced to the second place 
in American agriculture, was claiming the at- 
tention of the entire globe, and the future pos- 
sibilities at that time appeared boundless. 

As the Chinese invariably claim that every 
perfection originated with themselves, we have 
fallen into the habit, and always fallaciously, 
of ascribing to the dynasty of Fohe or Yao 
every invention or application whose origin is 
lost in a remote antiquity; gunpowder, for in- 
stance. 

In the culture of cotton, however, the Yang- 
tse-Kiang must yield precedence to the Indies. 
For cotton was not introduced into China be- 
fore the eleventh or twelfth century of the 
present era, while Herodotus records it as un- 
der full cultivation in India four hundred and 
fifty years before Christ. Whether or not it 
originated there it is impossible to say. Prob- 
ably the Honorable Ignatius Donnelly may 
advance his glorified hobby Atlantis as its 
birthplace, and hold that when Chaldea and 
Egypt were green and young, and peopled by 
hordes of undeveloped savages, cotton harvest- 
ers, in the full noontide of a submerged and 
pre-historic Atlantean civilization, rattled and 
droned away, gathering their loads of snowy 
fleece in the fertile fields now lying many 
fathoms deep under the shadow of the peaks 
of the Azores. 


Be this as it may, the cataclysm that wiped 
out of existence Plato’s fabled republic and the 
Honorable Mr. Donnelly’s hobby, certainly ob- 
literated every vestige of the civilization which 
we are told flourished there; and the cotton 
planter of Louisiana, in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, gathered his crop in identically 
the same manner as did his ancient brother of 
the Punjaub twenty-two centuries ago, and in 
gathering it both of them used simply the fin- 
gers that God gave them. 

For the benefit of those who are unfamiliar 
with the cotton-plant, it may be well to explain 
that the principal difficulty in adapting ma- 
chinery to it lies in the fact that it does not 
ripen its fruit all at one time as the cereals do. 

The plant, already densely leaved, com- 
mences generally early in June to put forth 
embryo buds, called “ forms;” these expand into 
“squares” (a misnomer, as they are more pyr- 
amidal in shape than any thing else), and the 
squares into blooms. The blooms drop off and 
the boll appears—at first green, then speckled 
and dark—after which it opens and the lint 
becomes visible. The bolls commence to open 
in July or August, according to locality, be- 
ginning generally with those on the lower 
branches and extending higher up the plant, 
until checked by a freeze. But the process is 
continuous and uninterrupted, and so is the 
formation of squares and blooms, which con- 
tinues up to frost. So on the stalk in the early 
fall we have branches, leaves, forms, squares, 
blooms, and bolls, open and unopen, all at once. 

After frost the leaves wither and die, become 
crisp and friable, and wherever they touch a 
lock of cotton their broken and pulverized 
particles adhere pertinaciously. 

It can thus be easily seen how difficult is 
the task of sending a piece of unreasoning 
mechanism into the midst of a bush laden 
with such a miscellaneous collection as this, 
and compelling it to extract the unsullied lint 
without bringing away any thing else, or dam- 
aging what it leaves behind. 

From the year 1850 to the present time 
about one hundred and three devices for har- 
vesting cotton have been patented, and a care- 
ful study of them all fails utterly to show any 
advance in the development of a fixed princi- 
ple or idea in their construction. Each in- 
ventor seems to have worked independently 
and arbitrarily, without attempting to improve 
upon the idea of his predecessor, a course here- 
tofore unknown in the history of any great 
invention. 
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But the reason is obvious; for, as every pat- 
ent, in turn, has been based upon thoroughly 
unmechanical principles—in many cases the 
inventor having no adequate conception even 
of the character of the cotton-plant—each has 


“picking.” If this machine was ever put in 
the field it is needless to say that these disks 
successfully tore to pieces the shreds of the 
plant not altogether annihilated by the “ whip- 
per.” As a jute-stripper it might have proved 
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proved equally worthless. and has left for the 
succeeding inventor no idea worth developing. 

A motley assortment they are—these one 
hundred and three patents—the simple alter- 
nating with the complex, the plausible with 
the grotesque, or even with the utterly absurd, 
as the insanity of invention enchained its vic- 
tim with fetters more or less inveterate. 

And the attempts were not confined to the 
South alone, where it was presumable that 
those who endeavored to produce a cotton- 
harvester, at least knew something of the na- 
ture of the plant upon which the machine was 
intended to operate, but the patentees hail from 
all over the country, from Massachusetts, New 
York, Indiana, New Jersey, Ohio, and even 
from far-off Maine, snow-clad and shivering! 

On September 10, 1850, was patented the 
first attenspt at a cotton-harvester, by Rem- 
bert and Prescott, of Memphis, Tennessee. A 
clumsy affair it was, being worked by ropes, 
mounted on enormous wheels, and weighing, 
necessarily, upward of a ton. <A horizontal 
wooden cylinder, armed with great jagged 
spikes, called “the whipper,” preceded the rest 
of the cumbrous machinery for the purpose of 
whipping off the leaves, and “to open the 
bolls to the free action of the pickers.” Ro- 
tary picking-disks and upright cylinders. stud- 
ded with unprotected teeth, were to do the 


a success; as a cotton-picker it was necessarily 
a flat failure. 

The next machine, patented by George A. 
Howe, of Massachusetts, was as simple as that 
of Rembert and Prescott was complex. It 
consisted of a hand crank, which turned an 
endless belt armed with wire teeth. The end 
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of this was to be placed against an open boll, 
and the cotton ground out into a bag below the 
machine. This was certainly much more prac- 
tical and far simpler than Rembert and Pres- 
cott’s picker, though it never went into general 
use. Nevertheless it served as a type for a 
large number of patents granted subsequently 
to other parties. The Hasford and Avery, for 
instance, in 1858, which was automatic, being 
worked by a spring wound by the movements 
of the operator. 

Other machines on this principle were Car- 
gill’s, in 1860; Jennings’, the same year; Schuy- 
ler’s, in 1861, and Dreeson’s, in 1870; all, how- 
ever, apparently inferior to the Hasford and 
Avery. 

Bishop’s chain harvester, in 1859, is suffi- 
ciently explained by the diagram. Necessa- 
rily it would have torn up stalk, root, and 
branch in the field, had it ever been put in 
operation. 

Even as simple a device as a sponge to a 
cotton-picker’s wallet was deemed sufficiently 
important to be patented by G. H. Peabody, 
of Columbus, Georgia, in 1859. This was in- 
tended to moisten the fingers of the picker in 
order to keep them from slipping off the lint. 

John Griffin, of Louisville, Kentucky, a 
most indefatigable champion of the atmos- 
pheric-pressure system, patented, in 1859, a 
machine in which a flexible tube was con- 
nected with a cylinder, the cylinder being con- 
nected -with a steam boiler. A vacuum being 
produced in the cylinder, the cotton was to be 
sucked from the standing stalks by atmos- 
pheric pressure, “the tubes being presented to 
the cotton by suitable attendants.” 

From time to time, up to 1866, Griffin pat- 
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ented “improvements” on his original idea, 
each time increasing its complexity. 

Hennell Stephens, of Memphis, in 1864, pro- 
duced a sulky picker, with a great comb in 
front, which was intended to catch up the bolls 
between the teeth—to “strain” the plant as it 


BISHOP’S CHAIN HARVESTER, 


were—and present them to the picker, a cylin- 
der with uncovered teeth, as shown in diagram, 

The “comb-and-brush” principle seems to 
have been a general favorite with inventors 
from this time on, and the whole gamut has 
been run over several times with this idea in 
view. No single one, however, is a systematic 
improvement on the other, and it is wonderful 
what a diversified array of rotary brushes, 
rakes, “ gougers,” and tearers our ingenious 
fellow countrymen have been able to produce. 

One of the most amusing of all was invented 
by a New Jerseyman in 1868. He had evi- 
dently never seen a cotton-plant, for in his 
specification he says: “The nature of this in- 
vention is seen in a shaking device operating 
against the lower part of the stem of the cot- 
ton plant in such a manner as to open thereby 
the cotton bolls, and allow the cotton to separ- 
ate itself from the bolls... . And in combi- 
nation with said shaking device the arrange- 
ment of a blast or current of air extending 
nearly the whole height of plant, whereby 
the cotton, after being detached, is blown or 
carried into a suitable 
receptacle.” To one ac- 
quainted with the na- 
ture of the cotton-plant 
this, of course, sounds 
farcical. Yet this same 
inventor, in 1870, pat- 
ented a picker carry- 
ing along an electrical 
machine “for the pur- 
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pose of attracting and collecting the loosened 
fibers of the cotton bolls” after the lint was 
hammered out by jarring the butts of the 
stalks! 

George W. Apperly, of Louisville, in 1870, 
was the first of the numerous patentees sub- 
sequently employing card-clothing as a means 
for detaching lint. He devised a sliding frame 
with a number of pendant teasels, which were 
intended to be let down into the plant and 
cork-screw the lint up. 

William H. Irving, in 1872, was the first to 
employ radial “ picker stems,” but they were 
armed with ferocious, protruding fangs—had 


STEPHENSON’S SULKY PICKER, 1864. 


exactly the appearance of x Feejee war-club, 
and were likely to do about as much damage. 
It is impossible, of course, in the limits of 
this article, to follow in detail all the numerous 
inventions that follow. A few of the earlier 
patents only have been referred to, as_ this 
could probably be done without offense. From 
1870 to the present time cotton-harvesters and 
gatherers innumerable have flooded the coun- 
try. They partake of every form and config- 
uration of which it is possible to conceive. 
Beginning with the simple device of a spiked 
glove, a pair of fluted shears like candle-snuf- 
fers, and a pop-gun, with a cork-screw piston 
for hand application, the list includes the most 
complicated mechanisms imaginable. Great 
spiked monsters, with teeth like cradle-fingers, 
others with teeth no bigger than carpet-tacks. 
Apparatus with cylinders and spindles and 
disks of card-clothing, some rotary, some with 
a horizontal, and others with a perpendicular 
or pumping motion. Brushes of all sizes and 
descriptions; some to sweep the lint from the 
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pickers, some to collect it from the bolls. Ter- 
rible engines, as heavy as a locomotive and 
as cumbrous as street-car, with boilers 
and exhaust chambers and suction pipes— 
weird combinations of chains and_ pulleys, 
ropes, windlasses, springs, pinions, pitmans, 
wheels and cogs and clamps. But with the 
exception of the “vacuum pickers,” and the 
Haselton machine, the main idea in all of 
of them—the great sine gua non—seems to be 
revolution and teeth; teeth of some kind or 
other, any thing sharp, any thing that can cut, 
slash, rip, snag, gouge, destroy, annihilate; in 
a word, any thing that can turn over and tear 
to pieces. And they 
generally succeed. Not 
one of all the eighty odd 
patents constructed on 
this principle, if princi- 
ple it can be called, with 


= 


the possible exception of 
the Haselton picker, that 
would not, in a field test, 
prove a most thorough 
und effective annihila- 
tor; not one that would 
not shred the stalk, 
= leaves, blooms, bolls, 

forms, and squares indis- 

criminately inte ribbons, 
and a good many of them would go to digging 
for the roots as well. 

It seems rather strange that the inventors 
of these machines would have undertaken the 
trouble and expense of making and patenting 
their diverse arrangements, when the utter in- 
capacity of any one of them is apparent at a 
glance to an intelligent and disinterested ex- 
aminer. But it must be remembered that most 
of them were constructed on paper only, and 
whenever by chance one of them was actually 
built and subjected to a test it was immedi- 
ately abandoned in disgust. 

Of little wonder is it, that with such an ar- 
ray of failures before it, the public has become 
distrustful of the ultimate success of a cot- 
ton gatherer, and is inelined to incredulously 
shrug its shoulders upon learning of any new 
attempt in that direction. Success has long 
since been almost unanimously decreed an im- 
possibility. 

A well-known railroader once rather blas- 
phemously remarked, in regard to a self-acting 
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car-coupler, “That if the angel Gabriel were 
to descend with an automatic bumper freshly 
patented in heaven, with the indorsement and 
guarantee of Deity itself, the thing has been 
so ‘run in the ground’ that not a superintend- 
ent in America would look at it.” 

This, doubtless, has been unconsciously con- 
ceived and applied by the public to the eotton- 
picker. 

But out of repeated failure eventually comes 
success. Man does not go on blundering al- 
ways. There are just so many recognized me- 
chanical principles in existence, and it requires 
a combination of two or more of them to effect 
a desired result, and no result is beyond the pos- 
sibility of accomplishment if the combination 
is skillfully directed. But it is only the mas- 
ter mechanic who is conversant with all these 
principles, and not even every master mechanic 
who has them at his fingers’ ends is able to di- 
rect or combine them successfully. For besides 
being a master mechanic he must be something 
more; he must be a master mind, This is a 
conjunction rarely met with. Very many really 
good mechanics are wild enthusiasts, without 
ballast or equipoise; many are even monoma- 
niacs; others without the persistence or moral 
character to carry them through their enter- 
prise. 

But when, to the complete mastery of me- 
chanics, you add the qualities of practicality, 
intellectual and moral force, thorough knowl- 
edge of what is wanted, and unflagging per- 
sistency, a combination is obtained which can 
effect almost any thing. And it is solely be- 
cause such a combination happened to exist, 
and the possessor’s attention turned in the 
right channel, that the cotton-harvester is no 
longer a phantom, but an accomplished fact. 

Its inventor, Charles T. Mason, jr., is a resi- 
dent of the historic little town of Sumter, 
South Carolina, where he was born in the year 
1855. He is consequently less than thirty-one 
years of age. His father was a jeweler and 
electrician, and himself possessed of no little 
mechanical genius, having been appointed dur- 
ing the war chief of the telegraph service for 
his district. 

Young Mason early evinced his taste for 
machinery, having designed and built, when 
less than fifteen years of age, a miniature 
steam-engine, which attracted a great deal of 


attention at the time. The Scientific Ameri- . 


can, in 1869, commended it highly. The base 
of this little engine was made of a piece of an 
old Morse telegraph register, the cylinder of 


the end of the barrel of the gun his father car- 
ried during the war, and the fly-wheel from 
the rim on the mouth of a brass cannon given 
him by Captain Sim Adkins, a noted block- 
ade runner. It did perfect work, and was fre- 
quently exhibited at public fairs. 

About the time he was fifteen, Mason went 
to Baltimore and secured work in the machine- 
shops of George Page and Company, and from 
this time until 1875 lived alternately in Balti- 
more and in South Carolina. When in the 
South he engaged in saw-milling and ginning. 
He was the first man in South Carolina to use 
the “condenser” attachment to the gin. 

Having been injured, however, in his saw- 
mill, in 1875, he went to Philadelphia for 
treatment, and the next year was placed in 
charge of the large exhibit, at the Centennial 
Exposition, of the Pennsylvania Agricultural 
Works, owned by A. B. Farquhar, a noted 
machinist. After the close of the Exposition 
he accepted the position of foreman of these 
works at York, Pennsylvania, where he re- 
mained a year, and then returned home to 
settle permanently. 

By a long course of practical training Mr. 
Mason became a most thorough and efficient 
workman, closely studying, in his daily rou- 
tine, not only its mechanical but its intel- 
lectual features, never being content to accept 
a process or a result unless he knew and un- 
derstood the principles underlying the one and 
producing the other, and unless he was satisfied 
as well that both were economic, 

With the cotton at his door and the inven- 
tive principle strong within him, it is not sur- 
prising that he began early in life to revolve 
the possibilities of a harvester. As a boy, he 
devised thimbles with claws for extracting the 
lint from the boll by hand; but first com- 
menced to think seriously of the employment 
of machinery in gathering cotton about 1875, 
while confined indoors by the injury previ- 
ously alluded to. 

Profiting by the history of past unsuccessful 
inventions, he soon saw before him but one al- 
ternative, the construction of something that 
could discriminate between the lint and all other 
substances, and at the same time do no injury 
to the growing plant. Unprotected teeth tore 
to pieces every thing they came in contact 
with. What he at once perceived necessary 
was to single out the lint and leave all else 
untouched, Fibrous substances would pene- 
trate or sink into crevices; nothing else would. 
The only thing about the plant that is fibrous 
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is the lint; therefore, he reasoned, if crevices 
or slots, in some form, be presented to the lint, 
and in these crevices teeth are placed, their 
points below the plane of the protecting outer 


MASON’S FIRST PICKER STEM."* 


surface in which the crevices are sunk, then 
the lint, penetrating, will be caught by the 
teeth and removed, and all other substances 
slip over unharmed, 

This, in a nutshell, is the history of the in- 
vention. This idea developed has produced 
the cotton-picker. Mr. Mason constructed a 
spindle studded with parallel rows of curved 
wire teeth, separated by buttons or washers of 
hardened rubber, the surface of the rubber 
disks being a little above the points of the 
teeth. He found it would seize the lint and 
nothing else, as he had intended. He then 
proceeded to devise the method of applying 
these spindles, and finally, assisted only by his 
younger brother, constructed his first machine. 
Superintending his saw-mill all day, he would 
work late into the night on his legion of spin- 
dles; for he had to make every one by hand, 
punching the holes and inserting the wire 
teeth—as Whitney did of old—a most tedious 
process. 

His first machine was necessarily crude, but 
it did pick cotton. and enabled him to interest 
a company or syndicate in its improvement 
and manufacture, several large capitalists of 
Charleston and New York being at its head. 
Mr. Mason, however, only parted with a por- 
tion of his interest, although he could have 
sold the whole for an amount that would have 
rendered him comfortable for life. He was 
afterward employed at a handsome salary by 
the syndicate to construct machine-shops and 
proceed to perfect his invention. 

These shops were built on a very handsome 
scale, adjoining Mr. Mason’s pretty suburban 
residence near Sumter, and he at once set to 
work to develop his rough, first attempt. 


He paid little attention to the gearing and 
mounting of his machine until he had fully per- 
fected its great principle, discriminating teeth. 


Abandoning his rubber spindle, he cut oval 
slots in strips of copper, in which were in- 
serted pin points through a punched hole. 
These were not at first stamped with machine 
dies, but by hand, a pair of nippers being used 
in which a die was cut. The strips were then 
soldered into hollow eylinders, with smooth, 
rounded ends, or “picker stems,” as he calls 
them. This was about 1880. In 1883 the 
first machine—the “Eva”—ever exhibited to 
the public was built. This was operated on 
the plants in July and August, and picked 
cotton in September, 1883, an account of which 
was given at the time in the Charleston and 
Atlanta papers, the genial and celebrated “ Bill 
Arp,” of Georgia, traveling the whole way to 
Sumter to see it. 

The syndicate now became involved in seri- 
ous interference suits, and the machine was 
carefully guarded from the public for two 
years. This accounts for so little being said 
about it during this period. Misinterpreting 
this silence, every body had given it up, and 
the public was prepared to set it down as one 
more failure added to the list. The suits, how- 
ever, have recently been favorably terminated, 
and the shop-doors are again open to the 
world. 

During this interim, however, Mr. Mason 
was not idle, and finally succeeded in perfeet- 
ing the picker stem. These are now made of 
brass sheets, instead of strips, and the teeth 


are stamped with a machine die. The sheets 
are then rolled into cylinders and corrugated, 
to allow the convex surface of the corrugation 
to penetrate into the burr after lint. Of course 
the teeth, being stamped in the brass sheet, are 
in the same plane with it, and the cylinder 
presents a perfectly smooth surface, so smooth 
that it may be grasped tightly by the hand 
without injury while in rapid revolution; but 
if any fibrous substance is presented, it ad- 
heres like grim death to the proverbial “dead 
nigger.” 

The die-press for stamping these teeth, with 
a capacity of four thousand teeth per minute, 
was constructed at a cost of four thousand two 
hundred dollars, and was built and still re- 
mains in the shops of Pratt and Whitney, 
at Hartford, Connecticut. 
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It is well to state here that in experimenting 
with the various parts of his harvester Mr. 
Mason, whenever he made a change, has al- 
most invariably been compelled to first make 
the tools and the ma- 
chinery necessary for the 
construction of the pecu- 
liar part wanted. And 
sometimes, after the in- 
strument has been made 


at great cost, the appli- 
‘ation, When tested, does 


MOSSENGCONK 


not work satisfactorily, 
and he finds himself 
where he started. The 
delay consequent upon 
this, and the further ne- 


cessity, between seasons, 


of waiting for the next 
cotton crop to test any 
improvement, has ren- 


Fist 


fecting his invention a 


very slow and _ tedious 


one, 


can supply; for the con- 


in his invention has been 


absolute from the very 
first, and their shops are 
as thoroughly equipped 
and fitted up as any in 
America, only the most 


nicely skilled and expen- 


ployed. 

So much space is devo- 
ted to the picker stem 
because it is the princi- 


ple, par excellence, of the 
MACHINE STAMPED machine. The manner 
ere in which the stems are 
mounted will be first described with the adja- 
cent parts, and afterward the relation of these 
parts to the machine as a whole. 

The stems are eight inches long, and an 
inch and a quarter in diameter. There are 
sixty of them employed in the ordinary ma- 
chine. They have interchangeable bearings; 
that is, any one stem will fit in the place of 
any other. The mechanism revolving the 
stem is attached to the end of the stem, and 
this end rests in and is support by a socket. 
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The sockets are attached to vertical supports 
or cylinders (five to a cylinder), and these 
vertical cylinders, six in number, revolve on a 
horizontal face or disk around a central shaft 
cased in sheet iron. 

For the sake of convenience this arrange- 
ment may be termed the “ picker system,” and 
of these there are two, thirty picker stems to 
each, working on either side of the cotton 
bush, as will be described hereafter. In fact, 
the whole machine, like the members of the 
human frame, is in duplicate. 

The body of the harvester consists of dupli- 
cate boxes, about a foot wide, four feet long, 
and four feet high, open on the inside, except 
for cross rods, and joined by strong braces at 
the top, which is covered in. They are sepa- 


SOCKETS AND HEAD OF PICKER STEMS. 


rated by a covered passage-way two feet and a 
half wide. This is to admit the passage of the 
plants. The whole is mounted on wheels. 
The floor of each box is a hurdle belt, the 
hurdles studded with prongs, connected at the 
rear with an elevator belt for carrying off the 
cotton. The picker systems are placed near 
the front end of the boxes, the central shaft 
nearly on a plane with the inner edge of the 
box. The gearing that revolves the picker 
systems is run by the right-hand wheel, while 
the left-hand wheel runs the elevators. The 
shafts are placed not in the center, over the 
passage way, but to the right of it, as in a one- 
horse sleigh or cutter, so as to throw the mule 
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in the “middles” while the machine straddles 
the row. The driver's seat is on top. The 
whole machine is a little less than five feet 
wide, and weighs not quite three hundred 
pounds; consequently, while running down a 
row the wheels are not in the way of the plants 
on either side, and it is light enough to be 
pulled easily by one animal. 

The modus operandi is as follows: The har- 
vester straddles a cotton-row, the plants pass- 


WANN 


PICKER “SYSTEM.” 
ing under and through the arched passage-way. 
The picker stems commence a horizontal revo- 
lution on their own axes. The supports hold- 
ing the picker stems begin a vertical, uniform, 
and progressive revolution around the face on 
which they stand, carrying the picker stems 
into the plant as the machine advances, those 
in one system revolving from the right to the 
left, and in the other from left to right. In 
addition, by a most ingenious device, which is 
a special feature of the machine, as the stems 
pass the plane of the box into the archway— 
that is, into the plant—their points are carried 
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back in an opposite direction from their base, 
the latter continuing to advance uniformly, 
thus clustering the stems in the plant in order 
that not a boll ora single square inch of the 
bush may escape contact with the surface of 
some one of them. By means of a segmental 
wheel—a principle well known to machinists 
—after the supporters have made a half revo- 
lution and as the pickers enter the box loaded 
with cotton, their revolution around their hori- 
zontal axis is suddenly reversed, and 
the lint thrown by centrifugal force 
on the elevator belt and carried up 
and deposited in sacks at the rear 
end of the boxes. These sacks are 
hung on iron-hoops, and so arranged 
as to be taken off, the mouth tied 
with a running string, and a new 
sack placed on the hoop in a few see- 
onds. If the harvester is at the end 
of « row when the sacks are filled 
they can be tossed on the ground; 
if not, they can be thrown on top of 
the machine. The driver is provided 
with a pile of sacks for replacing 
those filled. 

The distinguishing features of the 
Mason harvester are the discrimina- 


ting power of the picker stems, and 


the simple, yet almost humanly- 
intelligent manner in which they 
crowd and mass together in the 
plant, hunting out the lint, then 
calmly separating, reversing their 
motion as they pass into the box, 
depositing their burden, and then 
hurrying through the box to strag- 
gle lazily again into another cluster 
as they reappear. 

That it is a success is apparent to 
any one who sees it, although so in- 
credulous is the publie that ocular 
demonstration only will convince. A 
noted minister of Charleston, on being told of 
its performance, flatly declined to believe that 
it was possible to gather cotton with any ma- 
chine. “Has the thing got eyes?” he asked, 
indignantly. But he went and saw, and was 
convinced, and admitted that there were sev- 
eral other very acute senses besides that of 
vision, and among them was the sense of 
touch, and that the harvester most pre-emi- 
nently possessed. 

It is not, however, the desire of the syndi- 
sate to attempt to convert the public. When 
the machines are placed on the market they 
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will do their own preaching. Until then they 
can atford to endure the gibes and ridicule of 
the world, an unavoidable experience through 
which it seems that every valuable invention 
must pass before its final triumph. 

The syndicate has already spent some thirty 
thousand dollars, of which six thousand dollars 
went in securing patents, domestic and foreign; 
for the harvester is patented in India, Egypt, 
Brazil, and in nearly every other cotton-produc- 
ing country in the world. Its fame has even 
preceded it to the realms of the Mikado, for one 
Sefior Menelas, a Spanish tea-planter, writes 
Mr. Mason from Japan, begging him to devise 
at once some method by which the leaves may 
be stripped by machinery from the tea-plant. 

From six thousand to eight thousand dollars 
were spent in fighting interference suits, the 
last of which has just been de- 
cided in their favor. The re- 
mainder was consumed in the SF; 
actual cost of their experi- 
ments, including their plant 
of shops and machinery. 

Large as this expenditure 
is, it is not another “Keely 
Motor” case by any manner 
of means. The syndicate is 
satisfied. For three seasons 
Mr. Mason’s own crop has 
been picked by his harvester, 
at a cost of little more than 


one dollar per bale. By hand a 


it would have cost seven dol- 
lars and fifty cents; and the 
total cost of picking the past 
year’s cotton crop for the entire South has 
been not less that forty-nine million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars. "Were the harvester in 
general use, even in its present unperfected 
state, this sum would be reduced to less than 
seven million dollars. 

One of the harvester’s chief merits is its re- 
markable simplicity of construction, combined 
at the same time with unusual strength and 
power of resistance, be the damaging force 
man, mule, or stump. At the same time it 
can not work in new ground where the stumps 
interfere, or in rocky land where the stones are 
large. But neither can a mower or reaper, and 
they are not expected to. The cotton-harvester 
can go any where that a reaper can, and do 
good service, and this is all the public ought 
to ask. 

The beauty of the picker stems is that they 
are interchangeable and removable. They can 


be taken from their sockets by simply pulling 
out a pin; and so, when the cotton first opens 
and the bolls are all near the bottom of the 
plant, the picker supports need not be filled 
up to the top with picker stems, as they would 
be useless, but only two or three courses put in 
on the bottom, and the weight and wear thus 
diminished. In the same way, when all is 
picked but the top crop, a few courses at the 
bottom can be removed. Their weight, how- 
ever, is of little consequence, as the stems are 
very light, weighing but a little over four 
ounces each. 

The machine is absolutely harmless to the 
plant. No matter in what state or condition 
the plant is in, or at what season the harvester 
is run over a row, no damage will follow. The 
writer saw Mr. Mason break the stems of over 
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a dozen burrs on a thickly-clustered stalk, un- 
til they were hanging by the finest filament, 
and after the picker stems had passed through 
not one was torn off. It seems almost miracu- 
lous that this could be, as they were attached 
by such a slight fiber. A darky, bungling 
into that bush with his fingers, couldn’t have 
helped tearing off half of them. Had the burrs 
contained lint the ligament would have given 
way, of course, and the burr would have been 
jerked from its broken stem. But the ma- 
chine has never been known of itself to break 
a boll or a bloom in the field. Wet or dry it 
does its work. I have seen cotton picked by 
it in such «a wet and soaked condition that, 
when allowed to dry naturally in the sacks, it 
became as hard and caked as plaster of paris. 

It has yet its defects, of course, and it is far 
from the object of this article to conceal them. 
The first is, that as at present constructed it 
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ean not work in cotton over five feet high. 
That can easily be overcome by making differ- 
ent sizes of the machine adapted to ordinary 
and to rank growths. Nine tenths of the cot- 
ton, however, now grown in the South can be 
harvested with the present size. 

Again, the machine sometimes drops a little 
cotton from the picker stems before they enter 
the box. 

Also the cotton, as it. passes up on the eleva- 
tors to enter the sack, is sometimes blown off 
on windy days. This can readily be prevented 
by covers, which have never been put on ex- 
cept for the purpose of experiment, because 
Mr. Mason did not want any part of the inte- 
rior workings of the machine hidden from 
view while he was studying and improving it. 

In the fourth place, a boll is occasionally 
passed over and left ungathered. This occurs 
seldom, and practically is of little consequence, 
two trips generally cleaning a row thoroughly. 
When a boll is accidentally left it will be 
gathered at the next picking, for the planter 
can run over his crop so rapidly and so often 
that a boll left here and there is of slight im- 
portance. This frequent harvesting must also 
necessarily result in a better yrade of cotton, 
as the fields can always be kept clean in ad- 
vance of a rain. 

Finally, the harvester sometimes fuils to 
gather the lowest bolls when flat on the 
ground in the dirt. That is difficult to rem- 
edy without introducing complications which 
would seriously interfere with the working of 
the other parts of the machine. 

But Mr. Mason is.hard at work remedying, 
as rapidly as possible, these defects as they 


present themselves, and is confident of bring- 
ing the harvester’s present capacity of two 
thousand pounds of seed cotton per day up to 
double that amount, or three bales per day, 
and of reducing the cost of picking to less 
than one dollar a bale. 

And all this by one man and one mule! 

It is impossible for the syndicate to place 
the harvester on the market in time for the 
next crop, as Mr. Mason will himself be com- 
pelled to wait until fall to test the changes he 
has now in progress. They are in no hurry, 
and do not hesitate to say that the machine 
will never be sold until its present defects are 
effectually overcome, be that time when it 
may. 

But as these defects are trifling, and as even 
with them the harvester does excellent service, 
it is fair to conclude that Mr. Mason, having 
already accomplished the most difficult portion 
of his work, will nct be long in presenting the 
public with a machine perfect in all its parts. 
When that time does come, the present declara- 
tion of the syndicate will be the best guarantee 
of the machine’s actual efficiency. 

Its cost has not yet been fully determined, 
as it is not known in exactly what shape it 
will be finally put upon the market. Mr. Ma- 
son states, however, that the price will at first 
probably be about equal to that asked for a 
substantial reaper or twine binder — perhaps 
less—say from two hundred to two hundred 
and fifty dollars. That will put them within 
eusy reach of any one making twenty bales or 
upward. 

The province of this article does not extend 
to the effect of the introduction of the cotton- 
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harvester upon the industries of the South. 
Its description and history were all that was 
compassed in the scope of these pages. 

But if, by its assistance, into the gloom and 
darkness enshrouding the Southern farmer of 
to-day, and in which he patiently gropes and 
toils from month to month and from year to 
year, one slender ray of hope, one feeble glim- 


mer of the broad daylight beyond shall pene- 
trate, bringing present cheer and solace, and 
the promise of unbounded possibilities for the 
future, and his load for a time be lightened, 
and “the cares that infest the day” be even 
temporarily put aside, this paper will have 
accomplished its mission, and its reward be 


Hugh N. Starnes. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM. 


The Battle of Perryville. 


I have read with great interest General C. C. Gil- 
bert’s articles on General Bragg’s invasion of Ken- 
tucky. In the article, Chapter V, on the Battle of 
Perryville, he has placed my division on the center 
of the Confederate army instead of on the extreme 
right of the Confederate lines. 

On the 7th of October, General Polk’s headquar- 
ters were in Harrodsburg, Ky. My division, three 
brigades, commanded by Generals Donelson, Stewart, 
and Maney, were with him, his other division, Gen- 
eral Withers’, having been ordered forward, by order 
of General Bragg, on the Lawrenceburg road to recon- 
noiter in that direction. In the early part of the 
afternoon of that day I was sent for by General Polk. 
On my arrival I found General Bragg there. who had 
just returned from his trip to Lexington and Frank- 
fort, Ky. I was informed by General Bragg that he 
had just received a dispatch from General Hardee 
that he was hard pressed by General Buell with the 
main body of his army in front of Perryville. Gen- 
eral Bragg up to this time thought General Buell 
with his main army was advancing from Louisville 
toward Frankfort, Ky. He ordered General Polk to 
send my division, three brigades, inismediately to the 
support of General Hardee, then at Perryville. Gen- 
eral Polk insisted that he should be allowed to recall 
General Withers and take him with him to Perry- 
ville. General Bragg declined. still believing that 
the main body of Buell’s army was in that direction. 

I immediately moved with my command, three 
brigades, the Fourth brigade. (ieneral Preston Smith, 


having been detached from me at Chattanooga, and 
accompanied General E. Kirby Smith on his cam- 
paign in Kentucky, and had not yet rejoined me. 
On my arrival at Perryville, late in the night, I re- 
ported to General Hardee, who placed me in line of 
battle on the extreme left of his corps, to the left and 
beyond Perryville from the direction of Harrodsburg. 
About 10 o'clock on the 8th, I was ordered by Gen- 
eral Polk to move my division from the extreme left 
to the extreme right of the Confederate lines (as will 
be seen by an extract from General Polk's official 
report, quoted by General Gilbert on page 476, Jan- 
uary number of Brvovac). 

On my arrival on the right I found a heavy cannon- 
ading going on between several batteries of both 
armies at long range. Our batteries then engaged 
were composed of 6-pound smooth-bore and 12-pound 
howitzers, which I could see did not reach the enemy. 
I ordered up Captain Sanford’s Rifle Battery, which 
soon drove the enemy's guns from their position. I 
had my division, three brigades. formed in column 
of brigades, General Donelson in front, General Stew- 
art next, and General Maney in the rear. 

About 2 o’clock I was ordered to advance, which I 
did through an open field gently sloping from the 
road I had formed upon to Chaplin Creek, some three 
quarters of a mile. Here I deployed my command, 
moving Donelson straight forward up the bluff be- 
yond the creek, and Stewart to the left of Donelson, 
and moved on the enemy, which was posted in the 
edge of a piece of woods behind a strong fence. Don- 
elson and Stewart drove the enemy from their entire 
front and left, and continued to drive them until 
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they were driven back at lcast 1,200 yards to near the 
Russell House, where they were halted to re-form. 
They both suffered severely. They held this position 
until dark. As soon asI had put Donelson and Stew- 
art in position, | in person moved Maney’s brigade 
by the right flank several hundred yards, where he 
came to a front and advanced up the bluff upon 
what I understand to have been Jackson's brigade, 
which formed the left of MeCook’s corps. After 
passing up the bluff and through the timber in the 
edge of an open field, he encountered a strong staked 
rail fenee, beyond which about one hundred yards, 
on a crest of a ridge was posted Jackson with Par- 
son’s battery, nine pieces of artillery with heavy in- 
fantry supports. The brigade crossed this feree un- 
der the terrible fire of artillery and infantry, and a 
few minutes later I found the dead body of General 
James Jackson, whom I had known well for years. 
He died by his guns, while defending them to the 
last extremity. I had placed myself about one hun- 
dred yards to the right of Maney’s brigade and on a 
line with them, where I could look down the lines 
between the contending forces (the first and last time 
that I had found the enemy’s flank sticking out in 
the air). I could see in the smoke occasionally that 
as his men fired they would take one step forward to 
load, which assured me they were making progress 
under that terrible storin of artillery and musketry. 
To me it was the most exciting few moments of my 
life. Just at this moment I saw a long line of the 
enemy’s infantry moving by the left flank out of a 
ravine in rear of the enemy’s artillery, for the pur- 
pose of flanking my men. Up to this time I had not 
used my artillery, as my command was constantly 
moving to the front. I called fora section. General 
Maney, who was by my side, had brought two 12- 
pound howitzers up the hill with him, a part of 
Captain William Turner's battery. In five minutes 
they were in battery and opened with grape and 
canister upon the head of the column, and in a few 
minutes more we had possession of the guns, which 
gave us the entire front line of MeCook’s corps. At 
this time there was another battery of the enemy 
playing upon us, about five or six hundred yards in 
rear of their front line, said to have been Captain, 
afterward General, Loomis’ battery, celebrated as the 
“Cold Water Battery,’ from Michigan. Maney hav- 
ing held the First regiment Tennessee Volunteers in 
reserve, commanded by Colonel H. R. Field and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Patterson, I gave General Maney 
orders to move that regiment forward and capture 
those guns. This regiment moved forward through 
a large cornfield under a terrible fire, and actually at 
one time had possession of some of the guns; but 
their loss had been so heavy that they could not hold 
them and were compelled to fall back to the main 
line. It was in this charge that the First Tennessee 
lost so heavily (sixty-five killed). Before dark my 
conimand had possession of all the ground twelve or 
fifteen hundred yards to the front of where we found 
the enemy and held it until withdrawn during the 
night*by orders of General Bragz. 

When the battle commenced, General Patton An- 
derson’s division was on the left of the Confederate 
lines, General S. B. Buckner in the center, General 
Cheatham on the extreme right, which positions 
were maintained during the entire day. My three 
brigades at no time had more than three thousand 
five hundred men. General Preston Smith, who 


came on the ground that morning with his brigade, 
was held in reserve by General Bragg, and was not 
under fire. My loss, according to General Gilbert, 
was, killed, 268; wounded, 1,151; missing, 67; mak- 
ing a total of killed, wounded, and missing of 1,466. 
The same authority gives the loss of McCook’s five 
brigades, killed, 672; wounded, 2,202; missing, 425. 
Total MceCook’s loss, 3,299. He says that Buckner and 
Anderson, who occupied the Confederate center and 
left, lost 242 killed, 1,504 wounded, missing, 148. A 
total for the two divisions of 1,884. 

These figures ought to show where the hard fighting 
was done; if so, it would show that it was between 
Cheatham and MeCook’s command. I captured dur- 
ing the day thirteen pieces of artillery, nine with 
Jackson's command, eight brass Napoleon guns and 
one iron gun. I also captured four brass guns near 
General Stewart's left. I gave Captain Turner enough 
of the Napoleon 12-pounders to make his battery com- 
plete with Napoleon (6) pieces. The balance, includ- 
ing those of my own exchange, I eut down and left 
on the field, having no horses to take them off with 
me. Every man of my command brought from the 
battle-field next morning two guns (muskets) each, 
hoping to find transportation to haul them off with 
me. As our wounded filled all of our extra wagons, 
they were left on the ground in a line the length of 
the command. 

After General Bragg rejoined the army in Middle 
Tennessee (he having gone directly to Richmond), 
he issued an order, directing that all troops engaged 
at Perryville, that captured cannon, should be al- 
lowed to inscribe the cross-cannon on their flags, no 
other command ever wore them, or claimed them. 
Some weeks after Ward's two Mississippi regiments 
sent a petition to headquarters, claiming the honor. 
During the night of the 8th I remained on my horse 
and accompanied the infirmary corps over fhe entire 
grounds up to 2 o'clock in the morning, and I dis- 
tinctly recollected of having found quite a number 
of wounded Mississippians belonging to two different 
regiments, I indorsed that fact on their return, and 
recommended that they be allowed the honor, which 
was granted. I never could account for their being 
mixed up with my command. I remained on my 
horse on the battle-field until 2 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, at which hour the corps and division command- 
ers had been requested to meet General Bragg at his 
headquarters to hold a council. My command was 
withdrawn from the front, about daylight, down to 
the creek, where I had established my hospital. My 
division was the rearguard from there to Harrods- 
burg. I left that position about sunrise, after filling 
all my wagons with my wounded; the balance were 
left in the old house and in the fenee-corners. Dr. 
Buist was left in charge of them, he built shelters 
over them with brush and corn-stalks to keep the 
sun off, and I have learned that more badly wounded 
men recovered than history of hospitals had ever 
recorded. From Harrodsburg, Bragg fell back to Camp 
Dick Robinson, where, after remaining a few days, 
he commenced his retreat to Tennessee via Cumber- 
land Gap. From that point, until we reached Knox- 
ville, my division, with one brigade from Withers’ 
division, Wheelerand Wharton’s cavalry, was the rear- 
guard. 

I afterward learned from the wounded men, that 
it was 10 o'clock on the 9th of October before the 
enemy's cavalry made their appearance. 

B. F. Cheatham. 


THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 


HE cotton-picker is an implement looked eagerly 

for by the cotton planter even before emancipa- 
tion, and the desire for it has not waned in the least 
under the changes which of late years have taken 
place in the labor system in the South. 

The value of the cotton-gin can not be too highly 
estimated. Its beneficent influences were not con- 
fined to the cotton region, but were manifest through- 
out the civilized world. It came at the moment 
when the productive capacity of the country was at 
a stand-still, having reached its highest possible 
development under the existing circumstances, and 
its coming was the inauguration of a revolution, 

Similar in its influence on the agriculture of the 
North and West was the invention of the reaping- 
machine. The future historian—an important per- 
sonage frequently referred to just now, and of whom 
we all stand in awe—the future historian, if he will 
deign to take a hint, will, when he begins to teach 
philosophy and illustrate his teachings by our ex- 
perience, first consider the industrial situation North 
and South at the outbreak of hostilities. He will, if 
he is wise, turn aside from reading the long and 
weary debates on compromises which compromised 
nothing but patriotism and manhood, and go out 
among the people, the laboring classes, the men and 
women who were building wiser than they knew the 
great republic. 

This army of workers, more then than now, were to 
be found in the wheat fields of the North and on the 
cotton and rice and sugar plantations of the South. 
The urban population then was comparatively small, 
and had no such commanding position as it occupies 
to-day. The bone and sinew of the land was em- 
ployed in the harvest-fields, in the North producing 
the food of the people, in the South producing the 
clothing; both alike laboring for the amelioration 
of the condition of mankind, but under systems 
wonderfully different; not different alone, but at 
vital points antagonistic. At the time of the confed- 
eration it would have been possible to have agreed 
to disagree on the subject of slavery, and to have di- 
vided the land, as did Abraham and Lot centuries 
ago and as Greeley was willing to do twenty-five years 
ago. Possible then; but after the invention of the 
cotton-gin, after the building of railroads and tele- 
graph, after the construction of the reaper, altogether 
impossible. The two opposing forces moved irresist- 
ibly on to the inevitable conflict—inevitable, but 
until 1850 doubtful in its conclusions. 

With the appearance of the reaper in the harvest- 
fields of the North the conflict was decided. It came 
most opportunely for the Northern people; it not only 
gave an uncounted power to that section, but by the 
stimulus it gave to immigration to the West it pre- 
cipitated the collision. 

Consider a moment the facts in this case. Until 
the reaper was perfected the farmers North and South 
alike gathered their harvests as they had sown them, 
by hand. It was a sturdy race which followed the 
railroad, sickle in hand, conquering a wilderness 
for civilization, but conquering it very slowly. There 
is a limit to man’s capacity to reap, even though 
there be no limit to fertile lands and broad prairies. 
These were calling to the crowded lands of Europe, 
“‘Come over and till us,’’ and the immigrants were 
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coming by twos and tens and hundreds, yet not asa 
mighty army as we have seen them come in recent 
years. 

But, after many trials and disappointments and 
depressing errors, the mowing-machine was evolved. 
Its value was not at once recognized, but it won its 
way slowly at first—for it was very imperfect as we 
judge it—then rapidly, and the population followed 
it. It was a marvelous combination: an untilled 
continent on this side of the water, a hungry conti- 
nent @n the other side, and this reaper and these 
roads, such as Rome never knew. 

In 1861 it is fairly estimated that the reapers in the 
fields of the North were doing the work of one mill- 
ion men. It was not a slave requiring direction, care, 
control, and feeding on the crop. It required nothing. 
In the South, its abundant crops were still to be gath- 
ered by hand or lost. With the invention of the 
grain-harvester the North was ready for the conflict. 
One million men by the coming of this machine 
could be spared for the fight. They could go from 
the farm and the hillsides, from the homes of New 
England, and from the Western prairies, and yet 
there would be no grave disturbance of the indus- 
trial machinery. There would be no fear of famine, 
no wasting of productive forces, the soldier made 
way in the field for the harvester. This is why, even 
during the war, the North flourished and grew rich; 
that is why there was little complaint, and no seri- 
ous distress. The North, like the South, issued paper 
money and followed vicious precedents in finance. 
In skill at war or at politics the North at the outbreak 
of the war was at a serious disadvantage. Its leaders 
learned rapidly in the school of experience, but the 
knowledge was costly. Only the mighty reaper in the 
fields of grain never tired. It made new music every 
where, and only the echoes of the war came to these 
far away farms; the horrors of the war they knew 
nothing of, except they learned that it meant death 
and the sorrow that followed death. In the South 
the war demoralized the whole labor system. Slavy- 
ery was good when the master was at home to direct 
and to govern the slaves. This labor needed not so 
much control as guidance, and it was the guide who 
had to go away to the wars. When a soldier volun- 
teered in the North, a machine took his place ; when 
in the South he enlisted, the working force of a whole 
plantation was demoralized; the whole machinery 
of life came to a stand-still. The contrast is striking 
and suggestive. It might be elaborated with eflect, 
but it needs no elaboration. The war, which crushed 
the labor system of the South like a shell and wasted 
its energies, found the labor system of the North 
strengthened by iron and steel and steam, and the 
end was certain. 

Now, twenty years after peace, we hear of a har- 
vester in the South, a machine which is to pick cot- 
ton. Many doubt this. It implies a certain amount 
of intelligence which most of us think can not be 
imparted toa machine. We are assured by one, him- 
self an inventor, one who knows fully the require- 
ments of the situation, that such a machine can not 
be constructed, that such a conception is contrary to 
the fundamental laws of mechanics. Perhaps so, yet 
we hear much just now of a type-setting machine, 
which was a companion impossibility. At any rate 
one will read with something more than passing in- 
terest Mr. Starnes’ account, in this issue, of the Cot- 
ton-Harvester. 
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NUMBER Of journals, among them the New York 

Evening Post, are asking for some proof concern- 
ing the authenticity of the copy of the Resoiutions of 
98, reproduced in the SOUTHERN Brvovuac for March. 
The necessity for substantiating the authenticity of 
the document in question has not been lost sight of 
for a moment, and the proof desired will be fur- 
nished in abundance. It was necessary to divide 
the article by Colonel Durrett into three parts in 
order to publish it, with the official documents, in 
the SoUTHERN Bivovac. The first article, appearing 
in March, gave for comparison both the authentic 
official copy and the commonly accepted version. 
The second article, appearing in April, gives a report 
of the debate, and presents an official copy of the 
Resolutions of ’99. These Resolutions of ’99 are no 
less important than those of '98, as they are the an- 
swer of the Kentucky Legislature to responses re- 
ceived to the original paper of '98. The third article 


by Colonel Durrett will be a sketch of the life and 
public services of John Breckinridge. In this paper 
will be given the history of Colonel Durrett’s copy 
of the Resolutions of ’98, from which our fae simile 
was made. This document was once the property of 
the Honorable James D. Breckinridge, a nephew of 
John Breckinridge, who died in Louisville many 
years ago. His papers lay in some boxes in a Louis- 
ville garret for more than fifty years, after which 
they were sold with old lumber. Included in this sale 
was this document, which, among other valuable his- 
torical papers, was secured by Colonel Durrett. It has 
been compared with the copy in the office of the 
Secretary of State of Massachusetts, and found to be 
identical with that paper. The Massachusetts copy 
is accompanied by a letter from Harry Toulmin, See- 
retary of State. showing that it was one of the copies 
officially issued by the Kentucky Legislature. This 
third article will appear in the Bivouac for May. 
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THE TURKLE AND THE CRANE. 
A PLANTATION SERMON BY REV. EPHRAIM MOSELY. 


About twenty-five years since the substance of the 
following fable was related to the writer by a vener- 
able family servant on a Louisiana plantation. A 
young lad, returning from a successful terrapin hunt- 
ing expedition, exultingly showed his prize, a homely 
and vicious snapping turtle, to the old plantation 
“oracle,’”’ who forthwith regaled his interested au- 
ditor with a characteristic story, and planted at once 
in his breast a feeling of respect for the peculiar tal- 
ents of the “ turkle.”’ 


I. 


Afar down Souf dar’s a lonely lake 

Dat’s bordered roun’ by a tangled brake, 
Whar cypress trunks wid deir trailin’ moss 
Stand towerin’ over de live-ouk’s gloss, 
And lotus raf’s all aroun’ its rim, 

Low floatin’, swing in de shadows dim; 
And dar de waters so silent lie, 

Dey seem like part of a midnight sky. 


Il. 


De moon shines dar like a silver plate; 
Each star above sees a sleepin’ mate 

Down dar, whar even de stars might rest 
An’ Time stop still on deir unstirred breast; 
An’ sunrise, sunset may dye dem red, 

But noonday suns shinin’ overhead 

Can't light dem waters wid brazen glare 
Thro’ pale mists hangin’ like curtains dere. 


No man, since Noah land’ from de ark, 
Upon dat shore ever lef’ his mark; 
No man, since Adam in Eden stood, 
Has ever stept in dat solitude ; 
De varmints only, dat nightly roam, 
Or birds of air may have foun’ dat home; 
And dar, ‘fore birf-days of Abel or Cain, 
A turkle lived wid a tall white crane. 


IV. 
Dey dwelt in peace, and dey fished and played, 
De turkle dived whar de crane could n’t wade, 
An’ driv’ de fish to the aidge of de lake, 
Whar mister crane kep’ his eyes awake 
And “gigged’”’ dem thro’ wid his pinted bill 
Twell he and turkle had ecotched deir fill. 
Dis partnership might have stood till now, 
But didn’t—and dis is de reason how: 
Vv. 
Dey got too fat an’ too lazy bofe, 
When one would fish den de udder ’d loaf; 
Dey quar’led, de crane call de turkle black, 
De turkle answer de crane right back, 
And sez, ‘‘ You fish in your Sunday close 
Whilst I gits muddy up to my nose;” 
De crane he say dat ‘‘ de turkle’s shell 
All slushed wid mud ’peared jest as well.” 
VE 
De turkle sez dat “I’m better ’n you, 
For I got four laigs and you got two, 
Den I sleep down beneaf de oak 
An’ you roos’ high in de rain an’ smoke; 
De cold days come, an’ I makes my mound, 
Whilst you must jarney de ’arth half roun, 
Or your long neck cotch de sorefroat bad, 
An’ I be larfin’ while you feels sad.” 


Vil. 

“But my two laigs longer ’n ten er yourn,”’ 
Thus sez de crane, “ an’ I’m swifly borne 
Whar you can’t climb wid dese wings of mine, 
Dat flash like snow in de bright sunshine.” 

“Kin you cotch fish in dat lofty sky ? 

You trus’ your wings an’ you bown’ to die,” 
Remark de turkle, ‘‘ tho’ I can’t rise 
T crawls an’ gits whar de victuals lies.’’ 


And dar dey starved, for de turkle ’fused 
To dredge de bottom, bekase accused 
Of wearin’ close of a color made 
To suit de work whar his talents laid. 


by 
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De crane could n’t dive an’ he could n’t swim, 
No fish riz up to dat lakelet’s brim, 
So hongry, wadin too far he drowned, 
De turkle died on de hard dry ground. 


IX. 
Afar down souf do I see again, 
Broad fields of cotton and sweeps of cane, 
De plow and hoe in de hands dat toil, 
In hands hued dark as the loamy soil, 
And breasts as brown as de turkle’s shell, 
All holding hearts dat work brave and well, 
And brawn dat bears bofe de cold and sun 
From new year’s day till de year is done. 
x. 
My sarmon ’s done: let all wise folks larn 
About whom lessons like dis consarn : 
De darky ’s made for to dig and hoe, 
Or gather craps dat de groun’ mus grow, 
White folks to boss an’ to trade an’ sell. 
So bofe can flourish in life’s brief spell : 
Together bearin’ cach one his share, 
Dey'll prosper sho'ly if bofe tote square. 


A hard head mule ina hot July 
Would make a million 0’ white men die. 
And gittin’ eredick from money banks 
Would turn we cullered folks soon to cranks. 
Go on old turkle and dredge de lake, 
And mister crane keep your eyes awake ; 
But one need n't brag on his clean white close. 
Nor t’ udder mind bout his muddy nose. 

R. A. WILKINSON, 


Unele Perry dismounted from his mule, and 
hitched the animal to the fork of a scrub-oak with as 
much care as a jockey would have shown in securing 
the bridle of a Jerome Park racer. 

The mule showed a mild-eyed wonder at the cau- 
tious manner of his tethering, and looked with an air 
of infinite longing upon the stunted grass-blades be- 
neath his feet. The cavities in his forehead, and the 
way in which his bones protruded, suggested semi- 
starvation, but his master had become sensitive to 
comments on the subject, and gently but firmly de- 
nied the imputation. 

“Dat mule,” he was in the habit of saying, ‘“ gits 
enuf grub fer a wukin’ mule. She’s fractious at 
times, an’ I’s afeard ef I gibs her tu big a feed she 
mout spile de plow-handil, an’ plow-handils is harder 
ter git dan dey use’ter be. 

“Wunst I wuz a ridin’ her clos’ ter de spring- 
branch, w’en we cum acrost a coach-whip c’iled in de 
san’. She got biggity an’ would n’t go no furder tel 
I kilt de snake. Den she wouldn’t tote me pas’ de 
carkiss tel I lammed her wid a hick’ry. 

‘““You better b’leve I's libed long enuf in dis worl’ 
ter know de contraarisomniss ob a mule.” 

Uncle Perry hobbled across the yard, seated himself 
at the end of a long bench, rested his back against a 
silver-poplar, dexterously lighted his pipe, ejected 
several mouthfuls of smoke, and after some persuasion 
began his promised story: 

“Dar wuz a feller wounst dat had a sister. She wuz 
a purty gal, wid eyes blac’ ez a June berry; but her 
brudder didn’t want her ter git marrid, ’caise she 


helped him powerful in de hous’, and he had no 
udder ‘ooman ter ‘tend ter him. 

“A young man cum a courtin’ ob her. Her brud- 
der wrastled wid him, an’ throwed him outen de back 
dore! De giben name ob de brudder wuz ’Zekiel, an’ 
de giben name ob de young man wuz Jeems Olibolit. 
Dey neber had no trimmins ter der names. 

“Atter he wuz throwed outen de back dore, Jeems 
use’ter cum ter de hous’ unbeknownst ter ’Zekiel. 
Wun day 'Zekiel went a huntin’. W’en he eum back 
his sister wuz nowhar’s aroun’. He knowed she had 
runned off wid Jeems. Den he trabeled atter dem. 

*Fust he cum acrost a gote—a billee gote wid long 
horns. De gote rared up w'en ’Zekiel tetched him, 
wid horns sot ter buk; but ebery time he shook his 
hed ‘Zekiel cotched holt ob his beerd, an’ gin’ hit 
wun ob dese dentis’ docter pulls w’at makes de water 
ris’ ter de eyes! 

“At las’ the gote wuz tamed, an’ 'Zekiel jumped on 
hit an’ rid hit tel’ he broke hit down! Den he cum 
acrost a cow, an’ fer debilment he grabbed her by de 
tail, an’ drawed hisself up acrost her back, and rid 
her tel’ he broke her down! 

“De nex’ erittur he seed wuz a horse, grazin’ in a 
million patch, an’ he jumped on him, an’ rid him 
blipperty, blipperty, blipperty, tel’ he broke him 
down! ‘Zekiel done ail dis a-huntin’ fer his sister. 

“Wen de horse broke down, ’Zekiel cum acrost a 
buzzard, dat carrid him up ter a mountin’-top; but 
de buzzard sinell so bad he broke ‘Zekiel down ! 

“But ‘Zekiel soon sot up in de mountin a’r, an’ 
wuz asnittin’ hit, w’en a big eagil cum along an lit 
on arock fer ter chaw up asparrer. ‘Zekiel crep’ up 
ter de eagil, cotched de longes’ fedder in his tail, 
climed ter de back ob de bird, an’ rid him ter de sky. 

“De nex’ ting dat ‘Zekiel knowed, de eagil done 
drapped him fer debilment, an’ lef’? him in de sky! 
‘Zekiel bD'leved he wuz gwine ter diskiver his sister 
up dar, but he huntid, an’ he huntid, an’ he neber 
seed nothin’ ob her. Den he got worrited in his 
mine ez ter de bes’ way ob gittin’ frum de sky ter de 
groun’, widout bein’ kilt. 

“We wuz wand’rin’ roun’ an’ roun’, an’ studyin’ 
and studyin’, tel’ de ’membunee cum ter him dat his 
wuk use’ter be de mendin’ ob britches ’fore his sister 
runned away. Den he had furder ’membunce ob a 
spool of cottin in his pockit. He tuk hit out, one’iled 
hit, an’ hitehed hit ter de middle obastar. He on- 
woun’ an’ unwoun’ hit tel’ hit teched de groun’. 
Den he started down de thred, hed-fo’most. He 
eum slidin’ down mighty fas’ tel’ he got haf’ way 
’tween de hebbens an’ de ‘arth, w’en de thred broke, 
wid wun eend ter de star an’ de other in dea’r! 

“*Pore he knowed hit, ’Zekiel cum hed-fo’most on 
a rock, an’ sunk dar up ter de shoulders. His neck 
broke off short, and de hed stuck in de rock. Den 
*‘Zekiel jumped up an’ lef? his hed in de rock. He 
foun’ a peck-ax, dug his hed outen de rock, an’ stuk 
hit on his shoulders. Den he wus a smarter man dan 
eber. Dat’s all ob him——” 

“But, Unele Perry,’’ I remonstrated, “ you have n’t 
told me if *Zekiel ever found his sister ?’’ 

The biographer of ’Zekiel adjusted a suspender 
that had become unfastened at the most exciting 
point of his story, caressed his pipe, and scratched 
his head retrospectively. 

“T’ve bin studyin’,’’ he answered, w’at de tale sed 
*bout dat, an’ [ll tel’ you. De tale sed dat’ Zekiel neber 
sot cyes on his sister agin. Jeems done tuk her off fer 


good!” WILLIAM H, HAYNE. 
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